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The Congress is composed of ordinary mortals. They 
share the virtues and vices of the nation which they seek 
to represent. But after ail is said and done, it will not bo 
‘ denied that it is the oldest political organisation in the 
' country, it is the most representative; it has drawn to itself 
the best talent in the country, it has the highest amount 
of sacrifice to its credit. Above all it is the one organisa- 
tion that has offered the greatest resistance to foreign rule 
and exploitation. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 
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NOTE 


The main purpose of this Handbook is to acquaint ever)' 
Congress worker and every Congress candidate %vith the 
approach of the Congress to all problems, to supply him with 
necessary information and enough material so as to enable him to 
have clear ideas on broad questions and to meet arguments by 
political opponents, and to serve generally as a guide in the 
matter of presenting the Congress view-point. 

The material regarding Government activities incorporated in 
this book bears mostly on the Congress regime in the Centre 
and is taken from publications by the Government of India. 
Thanks in ample measure arc due to those publications. This 
material, wherever found necessary, should be supplemented 
by information regarding activities by the various State 
Governments. 
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ucss the forces within oneself and leads them through effective 
control towards die desired end. 


In India Sanskrit became the vehicle of all great thought and 
culture. It is the modicr of many languages in India and the 
‘foster-mother’, if one can say so, of the Dravidian stock of 
lan^agcs. Not only is Saaskrit rich in religious, philosopliical, 
ethical and moral literature, but it stands high as having given 
birth to mighty epics like the Ramayana and Mahabharat, 
the Agamas which arc simplified religious thought, works on 
grammar and philology, on fine and useful arts as well as on 
sciences, like mathematics, astronomy and medicine. Sanskrit 
is so rich and capable of c-xpansion as a language, that it is even 
today the source of vocabulary for all the Indian languages. 


In the field of aesthetics and fine arts, India can boast of achieve- 
ments in architecture, sculpture, painting, music and dancing. 
Tire histo^ of these arts goes back to the 6th century B.G. and* 
the tradition is not dead even today though there have been 
periods of depression. The famous cave temples of Ajanta and 
Ellora as well as the temples in Orissa, the great temples of the 
South, the Buddhist stupas, the Asokan pillars, stand as witnesses 
to those arts. Indian music and dancing has also a vcry 'lontr 
liistory and today we have in our midst masters in the different 
styles of music as well as varied ways of dancing. 


The development of culture in India, its arts and sciences was 
not something which happened in splendid isolation ’ She 
-wnded her reli^on, her arts and culture to numerous colonics 
On account of her maritime activities and commercial inter- 
course with far off nauons such as Greece and Rome to the West 
and China and the numerous islands in Eastern Asia and the 
fT fu ff developed a number of industries and even 

today those useful arts and handicrafts arc a living reality. Ttie 
Mushns of Dacca, as late as the 19th century, arc thinJknown 
to every one who reads about Indian textiles. Statuary, em- 
broidery, caiying and so many other arts whicli combine industry 
with aesthetics are a living fact here even toda>e 

Indian polity goes as far back as Asoka and Ghandraempt^- 
edicts of Asok., some of which contain very detailed 

to his officers, are proof of the administrative skill and 
the great Emperor. KautiJya’s 'Artha Sastraki^ ^ 
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mental work on poUtics, aclininistraiion and diplomacy. It; is 
refreshing in its treatment and coiviurnmatc in it.s gr.asp. India 
can boast of a long line of great administrators from Asoka to 
Sivaji during a period of IlOUO years. 

As regards ihe material sciences India has made distinct contri- 
butions to the sum-total of v.‘orld knowledge in mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, chemistry, physievs and engineering. It 
may be easily said that India was in the forefront of many of 
these sciences till the 15th century. 

An Indian speaking about India is always likely to be charged 
with exaggeration. I would therefore give below a few words 
from the monumental book ‘7'he .Story of Civilization’ by Will 
Durant, the great author and scholar of the United Slates of 
America : 

“Nothing should more deeply shame the modern student than 
the recency and inadequacy of his acquaintance with India. 
Here is a vast peninsula. .... .an impressive continuity of 
development and civilization from Mohenjodaro, 2900 I3.C- 
or .earlier, to Gandhi, Raman and Tagore; faiths compassing 
every stage from barbarous idolatry to the most subtle and 
spiritual pantheism; philosophers playing a thousand variations 
on one monistic theme from the Upanishads eight centuries 
before Christ to Shankara eight centuries after him; scientists 
developing astronomy three thousand years ago, and ^v•inning 
Nobel prizes in our own time; a democratic constitudon of un- 
traceable antiquity in the villages, and wise and beneficent 
rulers like Ashoka and Akbar in the capitals; minstrels singing 
great epics almost as old as Homer, and poets holding ^vorld 
audiences today; ardsts raising gigantic temples for Hindu gods 
from Tibet to Ceylon and from Combodia to Java, or carving 
perfect places by the score for iSIogul kings and queens — this 
is the India that patient scholarship is now opening up, like 
a new intellectual continent, to that Western mind which only 
yesterday thought civilizadon an exclusively European tiling.” 
There is no doubt that when the ^Vcstern world began to 
advance in the modern sciences to build industries and to forge 
weapons of destruction, India for various reasons was found 
lagging liehind. Thus ivhilc the West industrialised, invented 
fire-arms and other deadly weapons and organised and dis- 
■ ciplined new armies and became ambidous of foreign conquests, 
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India, nnCortunatcly, was disunited. sliorLsightcd, parochi.al and 
lagging Ijchind in the pin'sical scicncas. It was at this period 
of its decadence tliat India became the theatre of competition 
between the British, the French, the Dutch and the Portuguese. 
TJic British, ho\vcvcr, finally won. But that was not the end 
either of Indian culture and civilization or of its vitality'. Though 
politically conquered, she never reconciled herself to slavery. 
She kept on and struggled for fi'ccdom though that struggle was 
not very conspicuous all the time. No doubt, western in- 
fiucnces were brought to bear on the Indian soil in a number of 
ways through education, through the starting of western insti- 
tutions, through the introduction of the newspaper and the 
printing machine and the establishment of modern universities 
of the British type. India, ever receptive to new influences, 
soon tried to absorb without losing anchor some of the new 
trends of the west. Soon there was a \4gorous renaissance 
which started in the last quarter of the 19th century. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy% Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Vivekananda, 
Tilak, Aurabindo Ghosh, Rabindranatli, Raman, Mahatma 
Gandhi, were some of the giants that became the pioneers and 
the supporters of the new movement. None of them were 
foreign to western influences except Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
and yet they all drew their deepest inspiration and urge for 
action from the Indian soil and its ancient philosophy and cul- 
ture. This proves beyond doubt that in human resources and 
in richness and variety of achievements, the capacity of the 
Indian people to throw up great individuals and to reach new 
heights from time to time can always be relied upon. And 
however difficult the cireumstances, India has the capaelty to 
meet them and march on and overcome any obstacles in the 
way of its progress. 

We are today an independent republic witli 360 million 
people. Though the majority' profess the Hindu religion, there 
arc millions who profess Islam and Christianity. They all live 
as brother citizens. There arc also numerous sects and sub- 
sects which continue to profess their own faith. There are a 
dozen well-developed languages some of which can well boast 
of a past which goes back to the beginning of the Christian era. 
In customs and manners, in food and clothing, there is a baffling 
variety in our country'. We are the inheritors of a unique pat- 
tern of culture which is the result of the coming and mingling 
together of various trends at various times. There have been 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

I T is in the general background of our great heritage ; 
that we have to take note of the coming of the British 
here as our conquerors and our struggle against therri 
for freedom. 

The British came here for trade in 1600 A.D. and stayed to , 
build an empire. They had to compete in the beginning with'.., 
other Western powers such as the French, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. In this competition for trade and territory the 
British triumphed and established their sovereignty throughout 
India. After 1818 they became the masters practically of the 
whole peninsula. It is through them that we came in close 
contact with Western civilization and all that it connotes. 

The secret of their success in India lay in the following : 

(a) They were a maritime power and had a powerful navy 
while India had neglected it; 

(b) India was disunited. The different political powers, 
had not the foresight to realise the evils of foreign supre- 
macy and rule. No concerted and determined eteut 
was made to oust the foreigners. They all fell a prey, 
to the ‘divide and rule’ intrigues of the British; 

(c) We lacked modern weapons of warfare; 

(d) We were far behind the Europeans in military 
organisation and modern methods of war; and 

(e) No vigorous attempts were made by us to be up-to-date 
in the physical sciences. 

However, Indians in one form or the other, in some corner or 
the other kept on a kind of desulling struggle against slavery, 
.Since the British victoiy'^ on the field of Plassey in 1757, a barrage 
of attacks, big and small, had been kept up to overthrow the 
British. Many of them were spasmodic and badly organised. 
Few were on a national scale. It is a pity that manv BritisK^ 
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scttsc of fairplay. He launched his Satyagraha campaign in- 
April 1919. The Jalianwalla Bagh tragedy and the ruthless- 
murder of the innocents by the military came in its wake. 
Gandhi took the next step, forged Hindu-MusUm unity on the- 
question of the Khilafat, and started tlic gi-cat non-violent, non- 
cooperation movement in 1920. 

A new era in our political struggle dawned. Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship gave inspiration to the lowest of the low and the ■weakest 
of the \veak. Everyone felt that he too could do something- 
wortlt%vhilc to liberate the country' from degrading slavery. 
In addition to the political front Gandhiji developed the con- 
structive progi'ammc of social and economic amelioration^ 
In fact, he gave gi'catcr importance to the latter and said that 
work in that field \s'as sure to bring real S^varaj of the masses. 

During the first non-vaolcnt non-cooperation movement wliich 
lasted from August 1920 to March 1922, the whole country was 
shaken to its roots. There w'as an unparalleled upsurge of 
national feeling and patriotism. Literally a persistent war 
psychosis was created against British rule. This war, however,, 
was one to be fought peacefully with moral weapons and by 
non-violent action. The sacrifice and suffering was to be 
entirely on the side of the soldiers of freedom. Thousands 
were thrown into prison. The accused readily admitted break- 
ing the law, defended the breach on moral grounds, and courted 
suffering smilingly. Gandhiji, hotvever, called off the struggle 
when there was wanton and deliberate violence by Congress 
volunteers at Ghouri Choura. The reward for this withdrawal 
tvas an epic trial of Gandhiji for sedition and a six year imprison- 
menL 

It is true tliat the movement did not succeed in its immediate 
objectives. But it released national energy on a gigantic scale 
and the thousand upon thousands that took part became the 
sworn enemies of the Government and soldiers of a permanent 
ariny that would not rest till Swaraj was won. 

Then tiiere emerged in 1923 a group in the Congress that took 
to legislatures and called it ‘non-cooperation from withink 
But Gandhiji who was released earlier than his term on account 
of illness, stood firmly along ^vith a group of close followers, for 
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The Congress today is running its sixty seventh year. It has a 
long and rich record of service of the people, constant work for 
their welfare and of suircring and sacrifice in the cause of freedom, 
political, social and economic. It has had its ups and downs, 
its vicissitudes, its troubles and tribulations. But it has emerged 
triumphant in its struggle for political freedom and is constantly 
endeavrturing for fulfilling its socio-economic programmes. Its 
constancy and firmness, its sacrifice and suffering, its faithfulness 
to its ideals of peaceful methods and to tlic principles of national- 
ism and democracy, are hardly equalled by any other similar 
institution in the world. All this has been possible on account 
of the long line of eminent leaders like Aurobindo Ghose, Lajpat 
Rai, Tilak, Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad. Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlalji have to be mentioned apart. The fonner breathed 
new life into it and forged it into a peaceful but a militant force. 
The latter has been and is today the most dynamic, the most 
forceful and the most progi'cssive spirit that makes it move and 
act. 

Today the Congress, through its President, reminds cver^' 
Congressman of its high ideals and calls upon all to stand for 
nationalism, for national unity and for secular democracy. It 
calls us to a life of service and sacrifice in the cause of the people. 
It is the bounden duty of every one to respond to the call, to 
tlrink and feel and act in terms of the nation, and to put our , 
shoulders to the plan for plenty and prosperity to all. 


Tlie business of every well-wisher of the country is to condemn those 
parties which promote mischief and to leave no stone unturned to stop 
it . — Mahatma Gandhi. 
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there was enough trouble with Junagadh and Hyderabad. 
Tire problem of Kashmir still continues as tribals invited, 
incited and actively helped by Pakistan, invaded it and rushed 
to the very gates of Srinagar. The State then acceded to India 
and was freed by the Indian Army from the clutches of the 
invaders and the Pakistan troops. A big portion of it still 
remains ■'^ith so-called Azad Kashmir forces. To avoid further 
bloodshed, we went up to the U.N.O. The latest position is^ 
our troops are stationed there to avoid further infiltration or 
invasion either by tribals or by Pakistan. Sheikh Abdullah, 
the beloved leader of the people and his team are running the 
administration as a Cabinet under the constitutional head, 
the Maharaja. A Constituent Assembly is now elected manned 
by the popular party known as the National Conference. Mr. 
Dixon, a jurist of international reputation, who was appointed 
' as mediator by the Security Council of the U.N.O. has declared 
in his report dated 15-9-1950, in unmistakable terms that both 
the tribals and the Pakistan regulars entered Kashmir territory 
against all international law. Inspite of the fact that Kashmir’s 
accession to India is final, India has accepted that Kashmir 
may decide its future once again by plebiscite, provided that 
normal conditions are restored, by the tribals and Pakistanis 
clearing out of Kashmir territory, by the return of Kashmiris 
who have migrated out of fear, and by giving undisputed 
possession of the whole territory of Jammu and Kashmir into 
the hands of the legitimate Government of the State. , Pakistan, 
while agreeing to decision by plebiscite, refuses to. agree to the 
•other conditions and insists that Indian troops should withdraw 
■and that plebiscite should be taken under the direct auspices 
of the U.N.O., aided by international troops, if necessary. Dr. 
Graham who came as a mediator after Dixon has now submit- 
ted a report to the Security Council making proposals for further 
mediation regarding demilitarisation and plebiscite. 

The British, while here, exploited the country in every way 
but took no particular care to develop it and we continue to 
be very backward in industries, in the development of electric 
power, in agriculture, in education and so on. We are one of 
the poorest countries in the world though v/e are rich in ncren- 
dal resources. We are often described as poor people 
in a rich country. 

In addition to this, in spite of independent 
century-long slavery and war were very mu< 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

CONGRESS IN HARNESS 


I N the last chapter some important problems which faced 
us in 1917 have been indicated. It is now necessary 
to make a brief survey as to how the Congress in pow^ 
at the centre during the last four yeai-s faced these 
problems bravely and confidently. It is true that there has not 
been a full measure of success in all matters. But the Congress 
is convinced that it is going the right ^vay and in the right 
manner and success will come in due course. : 

When the Congress took power from the British on 15th August 
1947 and began to function through the Constituent Assembly 
and the Cabinet, there \vas practically no organised opposition 
in the House. But the Congress, during its struggle for freedom 
had always claimed that it was fighting for the independence 
of the country and not merely for gaining po\ver for itself. It 
had now a chance to prove this claim. Dui'ing the elections 
to the Constituent Assembly the Congress took good care to 
include a large nmnbcr of eminent Indians who were not 
party-men. 5'Vhen the question of the formation of the Cabinet 
came up, the Congress included a number of non-Congi'essmen. 
Dr. Ambedkar was made the Chairman of the Di-afting Com- 
mittee of the Constitution. Thus it proved by its action what 
it had claimed all the time. : 

Long before independence, the Congress had been in power 
m the majority of provinces in 1937-39 when it first took up 
the responsibility of forming governments there. The Congress 
governments in the provinces with very limited powers were 
:trying to implement the election manifesto issued, by the Gong^ 
ress in 1937 and the resolutions of the Congress which embodied 
its general principles and policies. . 

The broad outlines of the Manifesto issued in 1937 as summa- 
rised by Shri Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his History of the Cong- 
ress are as follows : — “ The manifesto dwelt upon the economic 
crisis in India and the poverty and unemployment of the 
peasantry and the industrial, workers. The problem of 
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national intlcptaulcnrc has (lirrcforc become an urgent one for 
the vast millions. Ihit their struggles in this behalf have only 
resulted in intense cleprerision and tlie siijiression of Civil Liber- 
ties. 'J'he Congress has rfjcelcd the Grivermnent of India 
Act of H).'}5 and has resolved to develop imornal strength by 
.working iti the legislaturc.H. 'I'lic policy of Congressmen wil 
be to resist British Imperialism and to end its various Regula- 
tions, Ordinances and Acts, It .stands by the Karachi Resolu- 
tion relating to rundamcntal Rights and Duties and will give 
its first attention to I’rohiliition, Land Reform, reduction of 
burdens on lands, war taxation or rent, the removal of inter- 
mediaries, the scaling down of rlebts, and cheap credit facilities, 
In the domain of industrial l.ibour, decent standard of living, 
regulated hours of work and conditions of labour, .settlement 
of disputes and relief against old age, sicknass and unemploy- 
ment and tlic right to form Unions and to declare strikes, will 
be the reforms aimed at. Removal of sickncss-disabiliiy 
maternity-benefits and protection of women %vorkcrs, equality, 
with men in regard to the privileges and obligations of city- 
zenship, the removal of untoucliability and uplift of the Harijans 
and backward classes, encouragement of Kliadi and Village 
Industries, improvement in the treatment of political prisoners, 
readjustment of communal claims will largely constitute the 
programme of the Congress in the legislatures. The question 
of acceptance or otherwise of Ministries would be considered 
after the elections.” 

The next elections including those to the Centre took place 
in 1945-46 and anotlicr Election Manifesto was issued by tltc 
Congress on that occasion. As the whole manifesto is impor- 
tant and as it was issued almost immediately before Congress 
assumed full power in 1947, it is being quoted in full in the 
appendices. 

Apart from the principles and policies embodied in the two 
Election Manifestoes the Congress has stood for certain broad 
principles of action. Since its very inception it has stood firm 
by nationalism as against communalism or sectional interests. 
It has stood for democracy as against all other forms of Governr 
ment. It has stood for a secular state which means that it 
would treat all religions and all sects and creeds equally without 
any partiality for either the one or the other. It has always 
stood for social and economic justice and for freedom of opinion. 
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::xprcssion, of religion and of failli. As regards our relations 
h other countries, the Congress has always stood for friend- 
xss with every other nation and for evolving a world federation 
free nations \ehich would cooperate for the common purpose 
l:ccping die world free from \s'ar and for working for the 
ICC and prosperity of all. 

mediately on the attainment of freedom the Congress formed 
Central Government and India began to function as an 
Icpcndent nation. During the last four years the Congress 
5 tried its best to see that the principles and programmes 
which it has .always stood arc implemented to the greatest 
ssiblc extent under the diflicult circumstances diat presented 
ansdves. 

is ncccssaia' to see .as to what ^^’crc the exact difficulties that 
;cd the Congress Government. Some of the problems and 
Ticultics such as poverty, were the result of centuries of slavery 
d exploitation by a ruthless foreign power. Then there 
IS the partition which came in the wake of an agitation based 
1 communal hatred and enmity. It was followed by 
assacrcs and by the ruin of millions of families. The pard- 
)n caused also the disruption of the economic life of the country, 
lien there were the legacies of ^var, namely scarcity of cssendal 
atcrials, controls, corruption and black marketing. There 
as also dcpledon of man-power in the services owing to the 
idden departure of Bridsh personnel and some others. On 
c lop of it, the Congress had to fulfill the cxpectadons of the 
:ncral public on account of the advent of Swaraj. 

here was no other organisadon in the field except the Congress 
hich could take up the responsibility of forming and running 
le Government throughout the land. This organisadon alone 
' all others had a long tradition of service and sacrifice in the 
luse of the people. It is intended to indicate here briefly as 
> how the Congress under trying circumstances made strenuous 
Torts to apply its principles and to transform the country 
ito a land where people could live with all the freedoms 
lake life worth living. In the space at our command, it 
e possible only to state briefly v/hat has }>een aimed at, 
as been attempted, what has been attained and whzx ^ 

5 be strenuously striven after and achieved in the near 
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SECURITY, LAW AND ORDER 

In a modern state, whichever the party in power, its 
primary duty is to safeguard the State from foreign 
aggression and to keep order within its borders. The Cong- 
ress in power addressed itself to the security of the 
country consistently with its policy of friendship with other 
nations. The traditions of the Indian armed forces have been 
glorious. For braver^’^, for discipline, for individual acts of 
valour our soldiers arc well-known. They were, liowcvcr, not 
given away initiative during the British regime. When that 
opportunity offered itself after independence the qualities of 
leadership leapt to the fore. The conduct of Kashmir operations 
have shown to the world that Indian soldiers are capable of 
military feats which ai’C the admiration of discerning foreigners. 
The mention of the battle of Zozila pass and the defence of 
Ladak is sufficient for our purposes here. The army, the navy 
and the air force are being built up according to necessity and 
within limitations imposed by finance. Unfortunately the 
strained relations with Pakistan on one or two occasions during 
the last four years were the cause of anxiety. But the readiness 
and the confidence of our forces to face any eventuality was 
enough to avert danger, if there was any. 

There is another important feature of our armed forces which, 
has become far more prominent now. It is the organised and 
efficient services that they have rendered to the people in emergent 
circumstances such as refugee evacuation and relief, 
floods, earthquakes etc. They are no longer mere fighting 
machines. They are human and are the blood of our blood 
and are as ready to help us in difficulties as to fight our battles 
against our enemies. 

Maintenance of law and order throughout this vast land is 
as important as national security itself. No doubt this is the 
responsibility of the provinces. But the problem of internal 
peace is one of national importance. During the last four 
years communal forces and their fury, the unsteady conditions 
in some of the states, the rush of the refugees, some forces of 
disorder which became active at the time of the change-over 
were all responsible for disturbance of peace in certain areas. 
Notably certain subversive elements such as the Communist 
Party of India indulged in violent acts on a large scale such 
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s murder, arson, loot and sabotage. Tclengaiia ^vas their 
jecial field of activity. They also tried to instigate strikes 
mong students and refugees and dislocate transport services 
1 cities like Bombay and Calcutta. Some communal orga- 
isatiom like the Muslim League, the R.S.S., the Akali Dal 
lerc responsible for disturbing conditions at different places 
I different times. The Razakar menace in Hyderabad is 
lotorious. To add to this, there were the anti-social activities 
f hoarders, blackmarketeers and those ■who indulged in bribery. 
Jut it can be said now with some relief that except some pockets 
Q Hyderabad State where communists are even now operating, 
he country is rid of the menace of violence by both communists 
ind communalists. The credit goes to the full cooperation of 
he people and to Congress governments in the respective states 
or their firm handling of the situation. 

Jlackmarketing, corruption and bribery are sometimes the 
iccompaniments pf short supply and controls. These came to 
IS as legacies of war. The Congress governments arc dealing 
Adth them with no soft gloves as can be evidenced by prosecudom 
atinched and convictions secured. The Prevendve Detendon 
\ct ako has been used in many cases irrespeedve of the status 
xnd wealth of people indulging in such and-social aedvides. 
rhe Congress has always stood for communal unity and for a 
secular state. In fact, it was the very life-breath of Gandhiji 
and he laid down his life fighdng for that cause. The Congres 
is as clear about stamping out all methods of ■violence in the 
matter of bringing about changes in the political, social or 
economic order of society. The Congress v/hich believes in 
democratic principles knows that wolence and the atmosphere 
created by it acts like poison against democracy and democratic 
institutions. Therefore, the Congress attaches special impor- 
tance to peace and order and to peaceful methods. The 
way is the direct road to dictatorship and to authoritarian ^ 
which the Congress abhors. 


NEW LIFE FOR MILLIONS 

Partition was accepted as an i; 
full consultations with the people 
so, more than seven and half mil 
.poured into India bodr fi-om West 
Their peaceful aud speedy 
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spared and no money stinted to see lliai the utmost that can be 
done under the circumstances has been attempted. The pro- 
blem that once threatened to upset tlic whole economy of the 
.country', i.s now well under control thanks to the bravery and 
tlic adapt.ability of the bulk of the displaced. A few months 
more and the work well-begun may ho over. 

A 'WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 

Inspire of the preoccupations and the various important problems 
the country was facing, the Constituent Assembly got busy with 
Constilutionmaking. A written Constitution, comprehensive in its 
grasp and complete in details was forged within three years in the 
TCry- thick of other parliamentary, legislative and administrative 
work. It was inaugurated iu January 1950 on independence 
day, thirty one years after tin; solemn pledge for complete 
independence had been taken by the country. It is a piece 
of coaslructivc statesmanship of which any country would be 
proud. The Congi’css played a major role in this matter. 

Wien in ivildcrncss, one of the dreams of the Congress was to 
frame a Constitution tlirough a Constituent Assembly. As 
early as 193G Pandit Jawaharlal declared from the Presidential 
chair at the Lucknow Congi’css that ‘ a Constituent Assembly 
is the only' proper and democratic mctliod for the framing of 
our Constitution And so it came about in 1950. 

I 

One of the important questions that came up early for decision 
was our continuance as a dominion in the Commonwealth, 
But the Congress ideal to become a demorcratic republic was 
supreme and it was left to the Commonwealth to adjust itself 
and retain us if it wanted. That the Commonwealth did. It 
was as early as 1931 when the Congress at Karachi passed a 
resolution on certain fundamental rights. Since then the 
Congress has progressively amended them here and there. 
The latest form which the fundamental rights took appears in 
the election manifesto of 1945-46. But when the opportunity 
came, fundamental rights as well as directives of state policy 
were incorporated into the Constitution. Today both stand, 
the one as the safeguard of the birth -right of individuals and the 
•ther as lines along which the state has to progress in order to 
evolve a well-knit nation which stands for peace and prosperity. 
These directives enjoin future legislatures executives 
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In brief, tlic Constitution embodies the main principles of 
■secularism, democracy, national -welfare, rule of law, equality 
of opportunity and social justice for which the Congress has 
always stood and fought and sacrificed. \Vhat was once only 
in the world of ideas .and but a plank in the field of agitation 
luas now been traasformed into a cogent, wcll-tliought out 
MTitten constitution so that oi-dcrly progress may be ensured 
for generations to come. 

CONSOLIDATION PAR EXCELLENCE 

One of the most outstanding questions at tlie time of the 
attainment of independence was that of the states. The 
Britisli had always looked upon the states as their second 
line of defence. It is true that simultaneously' tvitli the 
struggle for freedom from British rule in British India, a per- 
sistent struggle of varying intcasity for democratic rule in 
* Indian India ’, that is, in the 5G2 states, was being carried on. 
This struggle became almost universal after the Congress govern- 
ments assumed power in 1937 in the several provinces of India, 
'rile people in the states started peaceful ‘ rebellion ’ against 
autocracy and despotic monarchy prevalent in the states. In 
some of the states almost feudal conditions were ruling. 

Tlic Congress policy in this matter was to encourage self-help 
and to allow the democratic strength of the people to develop 
itself against the local autocratic powers. The Congress there- 
fore did not like to take direct responsibility for the struggle 
in the states. This resulted in the development of healthy 
confidence among the people in the slates. In several of them 
men of ability came forward ready to sacrifice and suffer in the 
cause of democracy. The States People’s Conference had 
already come into existence and it gave guidance and support 
to the peoples’ struggles in several states. 

With the advent of independence, the British declared tliat 
paramountcy' had lapsed and that the states were free to accede 
to India or Pakistan. This created a piquant situation and many 
states situated even in the midst of Indian territory dreamt 
of independence and sometimes of alliance with Pakistan. 
But Sardar Patel’s shrewdness, firmness, and statesmanship 
was equal to the occasion. He made a general appeal in the 
following words : 
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Today, die whole of India is politically united, administratively 
integrated, and economically one and indivisible. The political 
and economic interests of the 360 millions are one as a direct 
result of the integration of states. 

A NATION AMONG NATIONS 


During die British regime India had hardly any mtei'national 
status worth the name. Immediately after the withdrawal of 
die British, India burst on the international scene and she 
had opportunities to establish contact with several countries. 
They too in turn were anxious to open diplomatic relatiom 
with us. Many of them took the initiative in the matter. Now 
India maintains abroad twenty embassies, sixteen legations, 
seven high commissions, fourteen consulates, five commissions 
and ten missions and agencies. No less than 37 important 
countries have their embassies in our capital. 


Though India had no foreign relations as such before indepen- 
dence, the Congress was never oblivious of other sister countries 
in the world and of world events. It had always an attitude 
and an outiook which was often reflected in its resolutions and 
election manifestos. Remarkably enough the Election Mani- 
festo issued in 1945-46 had the following: 


In international affairs the Congress stands for the establish- 
ment of a World Federation of Free Nations, Till such time 
as such a federation takes shape, India must develop friendly 
relations with all nations and particularly with her neighbours. 
In the Far East, in South -East Asia and in Western Asia, India 
has had trade and cultural relations for thousands of years and 
it is inevitable that with freedom she should renev/ and develop 
these relations. Reasons of security and future trends of trade 
also demand closer contacts with these reaions. India which 
lias_ conducted her own struggle for freedom on a non-\dolent 
basis, will always throw her weight on the side of v/orld 
and co-operation. She will also chamoion the freedom ct^- 
other subject nations and peoples, for, only on the basis c£^ 
fi^edom and the elimination of 
world peace be established/^ 


Cy'Cnr'VTi 


It is along Aese very lines that Indians foreimi 
moulded. There is obvious need for us here 

if 1 
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conditions which would favour sclf-dcvclopmcnt after the long 
sLavery and ruthless exploitation to wliich we were subjected 
India’s independent foreign policy which steers dear of power 
blocs is sometimes misunderstood and criticised by those who 
wish India to ally herself with either of the blocs or toe the line 
of other countries. Our Prime Minister who is our Foreign 
Minister as also the President of the Congress is the maker of 
our present-day policies and a firm believer in the policy of 
peace and fricnalincss. 

This policy has so far been vindicated by events. India has 
always thrown her full weight on the side of peace and has 
advocated moderation and patience. India has stood for the 
freedom of nations, has alway’S raised her voice against imjxadal- 
ism and colonialism, and has uphdd the cause of suppressed 
nations. 

India condemned aggression in Korea from the beginning. 
But when that condemnation was sought to be turned into an 
instrument for the furtlierance of sectional or ulterior interests, 
she withdrew from that un^vorthy proceeding. Bearing in 
mind that the only possible object of UN action in Korea could 
be the restoration of peace, she advocated the limitation of the 
area of conflict and rcadmission of China into the comi^ of 
nations. As later events showed, much bloodshed and ihisery 
could have been avoided if her advice had been taken; even 
the present negotiations for a truce tvould have benn greatly 
facilitated if the People’s Republic of China had been recongised 
by all concerned. 

✓ 

Far from being “ neutral ” in international politics, India 
takes a special interest in oppressed and underprivileged nations ; 
hence Asia and Africa bulk large in her foreign affairs. Every 
progressive movement in these continents has always found a 
staunch supporter in India : witness India’s contribution ^ to 
Indonesia’s brave struggle for independence and the liberation 
of the people of former Italian colonies. 

The birth of tlie People’s Republic of China marked the 
culmination of a people’s movement, though against a different 
kind of opposition. Not to recognise tlie new regime in China 
is to be unsympathetic to the aspirations of Asia. Without 
an eastern orientation they are apt to be misunderstood and 
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:onfuscd with other issues. Lack of sympatljy and wrong- 
headed action can make the confusion worse 
opposite of the desired end may ensue. India, l^oyeyer, 
has kept her head and would ^vclcome her in the counsels of 

die United Nations. 

Racialism is another issue on which India takes a defimte stand 
She cannot tolerate it in any form any^vhere. She has strongly 
protested against the apartheid policy of th nmninn 

Government and brought it before the ar o 
which is bound to prevail over the manoemTCs and subterfug 

of that Government. 

India is most fortunate in her relations igh her immedi^e 
ndghbours. On the friendly intervention p^i^e 

ment, the differences between the King o p , Tsignai 
Minister and the NepaU Congress 'vere composed and N p^^ 

was set on the road to democracy. le , , treaties 

religion and culture with Nepal were strengthened by treaties 
oFp^ace and friendship and trade. Similar treaties have been 
signed ^vith Bhutan and Sikkim also. 

The alarming situation in Tibet was relieved by ttoely 
cool-headed action on the part of India. V/hile iibe 

encouraged to send a delegation to halt” her 

direct negotiations, China was persuaded by India to halt hei 
march tef Lhasa. In this connection, it may be said that India 
ig one of the few countries which have diplomatic missions m 

Peking. 

Against these successes and encourageinents, a disappointment 
^to be recorded with regret. In spite of the grave provo- 
cations which Pakistan gave India by invading Kastor and 
by many other hostile acts, India has sought her friends ip. 
Pkkistan’s treatment of her minorities is particularly scandalous. 

• Having squeezed out practically all_ the non-Muslims from 
West Punjab and Sind, a systematic campaign was started 
against them in East Bengal. Many Hindus were massacred 
ahd thousands of them driven out of the countij.^ PakisUm s 
atrocities came to a head in February 1950 and m the end 
the Prime Minister suceeded in persuading the Pakistan Prime 
Mlnis?e?to^ an agreement on April 8, which i^inly bore on 
the welfare of minorities. But, unfortunately, it canno^ te 
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said that a modus vivendi has yet been reached with PaMstah. 
The Congress seeks to follow the same policy now ^at it has 
hitherto followed. To follow any other, either with intent 
to join any of the ‘ blocs ’ or for the purpose of getting help 
from more powerful nations, would be to mortgage our futiu^ 
and to drift, we do not know where. Our JElection Manifesto 
issued recently declares, ‘ this policy which has borne some 
fruit already, will, no doubt, yield further results and should be 
pursued 

Many a time our foreign policy is criticised by our own country- 
men and by other parties. This is not the place where a fidl 
reply can be given to all of them. But this much can be told 
here, that whatever, the criticism at home or abroad, the prestige 
of India has gone 'tip during the last four years and her voice 
is listened to with respect if not always with approval. The 
unbounded popularity at home of our Foreign Minister, his 
international reputation for integrity and dynamic leadership 
and his successful visit to U.S.A., Canada, England and other 
countries have all contributed to the status India has carved for 
herself in the international sphere. 

OUR HNANCES 

The Congress while it laid stress on the political objective 
during the nation’s struggle attended no less to the social 
and economic aspects of our ultimate ideal. The whole 
of the constructive programme laid down by the Father 
of the Nation was always in the forefront of the Congress; 
The comprehensive programme included such important 
items as Swadeshi, Khadi and Village industries on .the 
economic side and the removal of untouchability and - uplift 
of women on the social side. 

On the advent of freedom, the Congress was under the obligation 
to try to see that India developed its material resources • and 
Indian masses had a fair deal in the econornic and social spheres? 
of life. It was natural therefore that from a -mere revenue 
collecting machine and one which kept note of the expenditure 
of the State the Finance Department of the Government of 
India transformed itself into one in charge of almost natiomvide 
economic functions. 
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Since 19-i7, there hits been an increase in the scope and initiative 
of the Government v/hicii has undertaken various development 
schemes such as river valley projects, land reclamation schemes, 
a fertiliser factor^' at Sindri, a locomotive factory at Chittaranjan 
and an aircraft factory at Bangalore. There arc other directions 
in which the responsibilities of the Ministry of Finance have 
^o^vn. India has a clear-cut fiscal policy to suit her national 
interests and it is carried out by the Reserve Bank of India in 
close cooperation \vith the Ministr>'. The Ministry also main- 
tains liaison with International Monetary Fund. In partner- 
ship with certain other Commonwealth countries, India is 
working out a plan oi‘ development for all under-developed 
countries of the South East .•\sian region. 

" Unfen tunately, these additional responsibilities devolved on 
the Government at a time of crisis. The problem of food, for 
example, has .assumed alarming proportions in recent years, 
so that large sums of money have to be found for imports of 
foodgrains from abroad. In 1918-49, India had an adverse 
balance of payments with both the hard currency countries and 
the sterling area. In 1919, the adverse balance stood at Rs. 
187*59 crorcs and exports to hard currency areas were also 
on the decline. After devaluation, however, the situation 
improved considerably. Thus during the financial year 1950-51, 
India had already a favourable balance of Rs. 46 .85 crores 
and this improvement is expected to be maintained during the 
'^forthcoming years. 

India built up huge sterling credits during World War II 
‘hrough services and supplies to the UK to assist her in her 
var dfort. Our total sterling credits amounted to Rs. 1,516 
:rores. The amount withdrawn from it includes Rs. 201 
:rorcs which was Pakistan’s share of the balances. Initially, 
1 sum of Rs. 296 crores was also paid to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ^as -the capital value of sterling -pensions and as payments 
towards surplus defence stores taken over by us. Only Rs. 142 
crores have been used to meet deficits in our balance of payments. 
The best' part of the sum has been spent in buying food from 
abroad. A part of this money was used to import capital goods, 
industrial raw materials, and consumer goods. 

India’s, prosperity will depend upon the success of the develop' 
inent projects of the central and the state r''^'~~^nments. T’ 
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the people arc expected to bear present hardship cliccrfully 
for tlic futnre prosperity, the Government has also circctcd a 
go(d deal of economy in their expenditure in recent times. 
Audit control has also been tightened. 

India has concluded tlircc master agreements with UNESCO, 
FAO and ILO and an agreement with the USA under tlic 
Truman Point Four Programme. Under these agi'ccmcnts, 
India will receive free technical assistance from abroad for use 
in her development projects. 

The Congress idc.als as embodied in the articles of the Consti- 
tution regarding future state policy clearly point to the evolu- 
tion of a welfare state. It is to implement those ideals that the 
financial policy of the country must address itself. The process 
might be slow on account of various factors, especially for want 
of adequate finances immediately and tedmical personnel. But 
there is no doubt tliat a sure advanec is being made in the right 
direction. 

FOOD AND LAND 

Til ere arc many in our country who talk against conti'ols. 
They little know tliat every modem State worth the 
name has to take note of scai'dty and short supply 
especially of essential articles such as food and cloth. 
Wiiat other way is there except control, procurement and 
rationing to sec that there is compa* atively an equitable distri- 
bution of what is available ? The alternative is a 'scramble, 
hoarding by the rich, inordinately high prices and starvation 
by tliose who cannot pay those prices. 

There are again many who speak glibly about the problem of 
food and agriculture. The food crisis started long before tlie 
Congress took power. It worsened after partition because 
while* 82 per cent of the mouths to feed in Punjab came to our 
lot we got only 69 per cent of the land. Moreover, the un- 
friendly relations between Pakistan and India necessitated our 
trying to become self-sufficient in jute and cotton as well. To 
add to this, Burma which was our chief source of srice before 
war has not yet been able to produce rice on pre-war scale 
and our population is increasing at tlie rate of five millions per 
year while the cutltivable land remains almost the same. 
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of manure and fertilizers, composting of refuse, and plant pro- 
tection. Work under these schemes was intensified by stages 
so as to achieve a progressive increase in the yield per acre. 

In order to bring cultivable waste land under the plough the 
Government set up a Central Tractor Organisation in 1947 
v/ith 1 80 tractors at its disposal. This Organisation has carried 
out some of the lai-gest reclamation operations in Asia, including 
the reclamation of Aranr-infested land in Madhya Pradesh. 
Tlans, a wild growth with roots going down as deep as fourteen 
inches, ^vas once thought to be ineradicable, and the villagers 
were at first apathetic to the Government’s scheme. As the 
work progressed, however, their indifference was transformed 
into enthusiasm' and active co-operation. Now the crops pro- 
duced in the reclaimed land are found to be superior to those 
grown in other areas. Reclamation has cost the Government 
Rs. 1.8 million, while the value of the crop raised on the re- 
claimed land is estimated at Rs. 6 million. 

Similar schemes are in progress in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bhopal and other parts of the coimtry. 

The success of these schemes led to the extension of the scope 
-of the Organisation’s activities. In 1949, a loan of $ 10 million 
was obtained from the World Bank for the purchase of 375 
heavy tractors. Of these, 240 hav’^e already arrived and been 
put to work. 

During the three years ending in 1949-50, the Central Tractor 
Organisation reclaimed 183,374 acres of land in various States 
increasing the total food production by 51,000 tons. In 1951- 
52 it proposes to reclaim another 280,000 acres which will yield 
an additional 80,000 tons of food. 

The main features of the intensive cultivation plan are the sink- 
ing and repairing of wells, construction or repair of tanks, minor 
irrigation works, installation of water-lifting appliances, distri- 
bution of fertilizers and oil cakes and utilization of compost and 
other manures. As a result of this drive the country obtained 
3.44 million tons of additional foodgi-ains between 1 948 and 
1951. It was hoped that the balance of 1.4 million tons would 
•be made up by the end of March 1952 through the reclamation 
of seven to eight hundred thousand acres of land, the sinking of 
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y some land was diverted from food to cash crop. . The addi- 
onal output in jute under this programme has been estimated 
t 1.2 million bales. By March 1952 India expects to produce 
.05 million bales ( 3.85 plus 1.2 million bales), that is, nearly 
hree-fourtlis of our requirements of jute. At the same time, 
otton production is expected to rise to 4.1 million bales, which 
3 more than our present total needs. It has been calculated 
hat the diversion of land to jute and cotton will involve a possible 
OSS of 900,000 tons of foodgi-ains. This loss will be more than 
ounterbalanced by the additional output of jute and cotton, 
he net gain being in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,608 million. 
The Government also initiated a countrywide drive for the 
(reparation of compost from human, cattle and vegetable waste 
litherto burnt or thrown into the rivers. A number of States 
lave now made it obligatory for the municipalities to coavert 
vaste and sewage into compost. In 1949 - 50 , 890 munici- 
>alities prepared one million tons of compost from urban refuse 
vhile 40,000 villages prepared another five million tons of 
jompost. In addition, the Government fertilizer factory at 
>indri will eventually provide 35,000 tons of fertilizers. 

rhe Congress has always been aware that agricultural produc- 
ion cannot be increased substantially without agrarian reforms. 
The very best facilities in seed, manure and water-supply and 
he most improved technique will fail to produce the desired 
esult if the agriculturist does not have the privilege of fixed 
;enure, fair rent and freedom to transfer. Thus it will be seen 
hat agrarian reforms are essential not merely for ending exploi- 
ation of one class by another but are a pre-requisite for rehabili- 
Ating Indian agriculture. The Congress, in its 1945-46 Elec- 
tion Manifesto, declared : “The reform of the land system, 
which is so urgently needed in India, involves the removal of 
intermediaries between the peasant and the State. The rights 
3f such intermediaries should therefore be acquired on payment 
of equitable compensation.” In accordance with the p>olicy 
enunciated above, the Governments of the U.P., Bihar and 
Madras accepted the principles of abolition of Zamindari. 
Provinces like Orissa, Bihar, Madras and the U.P. amended 
their existing Tenancy Acts during the year 1946-47 and thus 
paved the way for the implementation of the agrarian reforms 
that the Congress wanted to bring about. Further necessary 
land reforms are emdsaged in the report of the Planning 
Commission. 
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What lias been so well begun by such methods as land rccla-. 
mation, intensive cultivation and integrated production will 
surely be completed by the benefits of river valley and other 
development projects which arc now being executed. India 
bids fair to be again a land of plcnt)'. 

HARNESSING RIVERS 

Cheap irrigation and cheap electricity, that is the main 
secret of producing more food and giving more pov/er. The 
Congress which is pledged , to raising the standard of the masses , 
could not but think in . terms of harnessing the many water- 
courses of India and of launching multipurpose schemes. The 
control of devastating floods is an incidental gain.. 

Today altogether there arc 1 35 river valley projects under axe- . 
cution. Of them eleven arc multi-purpose, sixty irrigation and 
sixty-four purely power projects. When completed they will 
have cost the Government some Rs. 5,900 million. The major 
projects alone, numbering twelve, are estimated to cost 1^. 
4,390 million. Eight of tlicsc are multi-purpose in their scope,, 
three power schemes and one is an irrigation scheme. Expendi- 
ture on the various irrigation and power schemes totalled Rs. 
394,600 in 1949-50 and Rs. 785,900,000 in the following year.. 
The multi-purpose projects arc so called because of the manifold 
' benefits they confer on the community, such as the development 
of internal navigation, facilities for soil conseiwation, afforesta- 
tion, fish culture, provision of drinking water and development 
of recreation centres, besides as already mentioned, control of 
flood which causes enormous destruction to crops, landed 
property, cattle and human life, irrigation facilities for grotving 
additional food and cash crops and production of hydro-electric 
power. 

Let lis cast, a glance at the major projects. ; 

The Bhakra-Nangal Project in the Punjab envisages the con- 
struction of a 680 ft. liigh dam across the Sutlej near Bhakra, 
about fifty miles above Rupar in Ambala District. About 
eight miles below this point the Nangal dam, ninety feet high, 
is nearing completion. There will be three power houses ori 
the Nangal canal. The dams will irrigate an area of 3.6 million 
acres, which is e.xpccted to yield 130,000 tons of additional 
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roodpinins aiul i'!00,000 Iwlc.s of codon. The project providas, 
for the generation of -lOO.dOO K.\V. of power winch will .sci'vc 
the Punjab, l'EP.SU, Rajastlian, Delhi and Uttar Pradesh. 
When the project is completed, tlic Punjab will again become 
the granary of India. 'I’hc industrialisation of the State will 
also be facilitated. 

The Hirakud Project in Orissa is the first of a chain of three 
dams planned for the harnessing of the Mahanadi. It provides 
for the irrigation of 1,100,000 acres, beginning in I9.'33-54. 
^Vhen fully developed the j)rojcct will yield 3*10,000* tons' of 
foodgrains and 3‘I ,000 tons of cash crops .such as sugarcane and 
cotton, and supply 321,000 K.'W. of power of which 24, (WO 
K.\\h will be available in 1952-53. This power will work the 
furnaces and rolling mills of Jamshedpur and also contribute 
to the systematic utilisation of die untapped forest and mineral 
resources of the State. The Hirakud dam will not only j^rovidc 
adequate flood protection to the delta area but also improve 
appreciably the navigability of the Mahanadi, 

The Damodar Valley Project is modelled on the famous 'Jcii- 
ncssec Valley Authority in the US.A and will gre.'itly benefit, 
the States of \Vcst Bengal and Bihar, 71ic rchente comprises 
eight storage dams ^vith hydro-electric .stations, t-.-.o nuxiUzry 
plants with an installed capacity of 210,000 K.W. rmd an addi- 
tional thermal power station at Bokaro ’.vitl) an installed ermadf}’ 
of 200,000 K.W. The building of the Bo.karo 7'hermal Pov'cr 
Station is nearing completion and it '.dil start funcuonir.c 
wards the end of 1952. The Konar dam is c;:perjcd 
ready by June, 1952, and the Tilya dam bv the fbI!c*d-V'T 
cember. The whole project has been planned in sud: - 
that as each component part is ccrrnletcd benefits 
from it. The project will uldntatdy provide cffc.rxb ' 
on the flooding of the Damodar v.i:;d/b,*rjotori'ru.s T'r- 
and destmetiveness. Other imr-C-tant bev.'-fn - wT-' 
facilities for 1 ,000,000 acres of land, arnnic " 

cheap w'ater transport. ' * ' 
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The project will generate 155,000 K.W. of electricity and help 
in the. additional production of 210,000 tons of foodgrains. It 
is likely to be completed in June, 1'953. 

The Machkund hydro-electric scheme will harness the waters 
of the Machkund which forms the boundary between Madras 
and Orissa, and will be a.dministered jointly by the two States. 
The power site is at the Duduma Falls, about 125 miles from 
Vishakhapatnam by road. The power house will have three 
generating units to begin with, each capable of producing 
17,350 K.W of electricity. 

The Kakrapara Project in Bombay State consists of a dam 
• across the Tapti at Kakrapara, fifty miles above Surat. It 
provides for a canal on either bank of the river. The irrigation 
©of 562,520 acres and generation of 48,000 K.W. will be the chief 
benefits accruing from it. The additional food production re- 
sulting from the scheme will be 166,000 tons. 

Other major schemes under execution are the Sarda power 
project in Uttar Pradesh, the Mayurakshi irrigation-cum-power 
project in Bengal and Blhir, the Lakkavali irrigation-cum- 
power project in Mysore, and the power projects in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

In addition, 123 smaller power and irrigation projects, each 
costing anything between a few hundred thousand and one 
» hundred million rupees, are under execution in nineteen states, 
including those already mentioned. 

Between August 1947 and December 1951, India will have 
imported foodgrains worth Rs, 5,430 million. As against this 
huge, expenditure, the 135 projects now under execution are 
expected to cost Rs. 5,900 million. While the money spent on 
the import of foodgrains represents so much loss of precious 
foreign exchange which could be used to finance national 
development proj^ts, the amount being spent on these projects 
represents permanent investment. They will provide two vital 
requisites of progress, namely, enough food and plenty of elec- 
tricity, to say nothing of the other important advantages such as 
flood control and inland navigation. 

The rapid electrification of rural areas was one of the urgent 
tasks to which the Government addressed itself earnestly. In 
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1947, only 1,295 villages, Avith a population of less than 5,000 
each, were electrified. This figure rose to 2,118 in 1949. 

An important step Avas taken by the Go\-crnmcnt in 1948 Avhen 
it enacted the Elcctricity(Supply) Act Avith the object of bring- 
ing about a rationalisation of the electricity industry and speedy 
electrification of tlie country. The Act provides for the forma- 
tion of State electricity boards in the States and the establish- 
ment of an c-\pcrt body called the Central Electricity Authority 
to supcrA'isc the Avork of the State electricity boards. The 
present installed capacity in the Avhole countiy is just over 
2,000,000 K.W. According to expert estimate, by 1954 it will 
increase to 3,450,000 K.W. — an increase of over 72 percent. 
By 1959 it is expected to rise to 4,850,000 K.W. 

Our expenditure on irrigation and electricity projects compares 
favourably Avith Avhat tiic USA spends, or proposes to spend, 
on her projects. In that country' the Avorks so far completed, 
those under construction and those planned to meet the needs 
of the immediate future, arc together estimated to cost ?28,354 
million which is about six times India’s expenditure of Rs. 
19,000 million on the projects under execution and to be taken 
in hand. In otlier Avords, for the benefit of a population which 
is about one-third of India’s, the USA will have to spend six 
times as much as India. 

One important thing however, has to be borne in mind as 
regards these projects. That is that they require time for 
completion. We cannot be too impatient about them. But 
the benefit tliat accrues is permanent and the recurring 
gains would belong to coming generations. If Ave of this 
generation have to Avait and to sacrifice a little we ought to be 
willing to do so. 

INDUSTRIES, BIG AND SMALL 

During the • struggle for freedom the Congre 
centrated on Aullage industries. But after fr 
the responsibility of the Avhole state deA'olve 
Congress government in the Centre, it had 
comprehensiA'e Anew of the economic develop: 
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Follov.ih ;4 upon this co-ordinntion, production has increased 
considc:r;d)ly in many industrio'. I’or ittstance, tlic production 
of coal ro?c from 29.0 million tons in 1910 to 31.4 million tons 
in 1919 and 31.9 million totis in 1950. Its c.N;port level was 
not only maintained hut even raised. Besides Hongkong, 
Singapore. Burma and Ceylon — all of them arc regular markets 
for Indian coal, — Australia, Ja]).an, Egypt and Aden began to 
import Indian coal., 

.Similarly, the production of finished steel, which was G5-!,OCO 
tons in iil lf!, incmased to 930,000 tons in 1949 .and 983,000 tons 
in 1950 — not far short of the target of one million tons. 7'he 
various steel producing concerns were encouraged to develop 
their own sclicmcs of expansion; in one case the Government 
granted a loan for this jturpose. 

In the case of cotton textiles, however, the picture is not so 
.satisfactory. Improvement which the year 1948 showed 
could not be maintained in 1949 and production fell in 1950. 
Besides the general shortage of cotton, low production in 1950 
can lx; attributed to the closure of certain mills which could not 
replace their old machinery, to the uneconomic working of 
mills, and labour trouble. The Bombay strike of August- 
October, 1959, resulted in a total loss of eight million lbs. of free 
yam and 203 million vards of cloth. 

> 2 > 

On account of the fall in the production of cIoUi and in order 
to maintain internal supplies at a reasonable rate, the Govern- . 
ment has fixed the export quota of coarse and medium cloth 
at 120 million yards for the current year, both for hard and soft 
currency area, while the export of fine and superfine cloth and 
yarn of all counts has been totally banned. 

In the meantime, the cotton development plan evolved by the 
Development Committee appointed by the Government, which 
lays down norms of efficiency and targets for output, has made 
some progress. In accordance with this plan twenty mills, with 
3 . iotal spindlage of 254,456 have already gone into production, 
yielding about three million lbs. of yarn per month, while twenty- 
four other mills, with a spindlage of 230,000 are in course of 
construction. They arc expected to start production shortly, 
and thereby increase die output by about 2.5 million lbs. of yam 
per month. 
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During 1949 the production of scientific instruments increased 
by 27 per cent and sales by 1 1 .5 per cent. In the next year 
production showed a further increase of 2.3 per cent. The 
Mathematical Instruments Office was responsible for this achie- 
vement. It has developed and manufactured, among other 
important instruments, profile projectors glass absorption cells, 
special hydrometer sets, special mercury thermometers and 
stainless steel mirrors and slits. 

The work of standardization undertaken by the Indian Stand- 
ards Institution has also been progressing satisfactorily. In 
1950, 800 subjects were accepted for standardization out of 
many more proposed. Of them, 123 standards were published 
and another 108 finalized. 

The Cottage Industries Board was reconstituted in July 1950. 
The Central Cottage Industries Emporium, established in April 
1949, procures cottage industry products from all parts of the 
country with the help of the state governments and private 
organisations. It sei'ves both as a sales depot and a publicity 
centre for cottage industry products. Facilities for running cott- 
age industries were given to a number of displaced persons who 
are now producing toys, soaps, hosiery, textiles, shoes, buttons, 
shoe laces, etc. During 1950-51 the actirities of the Cottage 
Industries Board were concentrated on the stimulation of ex- 
port of cottage indizstry products. 

The Silk Board was constituted in ?vlay 1949. So far it has 
given Rs. 181,000 in grants to ten state ^vemments for speciEc 
schemes to develop sericulture. An additional grant of Es~ 

68.000 was given to the States of Madras, Mysore, West 

and Assam for the establishment and development of coaxc 
markets. It has been decided to send a batch of three cS^ 
to Japan for training in sericultzire and the raw silk inevsr^- 
With a view to helping weavers, tbs Gorszrjuent iinp-nnref-^-r^ 

50.000 lbs. of raw . silk from Japan and supplied 
various ' state governments for cmndhntion axnons 

The post-war period in wi 
not ideal for industrial adv 
poverty of the country cries 
late the situation has been 
materials all over the Kurii. 
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the fonner Director of Inclusincs has Iiccn rcclcsignatod ns the 
Director of Cottage Industries. The State has set aliout the 
work witl^ cleat prc-dctcrmincd objectives, adequate funds, a 
satisficlnry firg.rnisation and important schemes, i)r)und to yield 
results of a far ticaching value. Instructions in improved tech- 
nique sT production in tltc State is imparted through peripatetic 
fuitional claves on various subjects .such as weaving, dyeing 
printing, leather work, wooden and paper toy making, marble 
work, carpentrsg l)lankct and carpet aveaving, ])oiicr)' etc. 'Fhe 
training is followed up by the organisation of the trainees into 
cooperatives. 'Fherc is an efiicienl marketing organisation 
headed by tbc U.P. Ibandicrafts and backed up in- production 
centres. The Director of Colt.agc Industric.s being also liic Store 
Purchase OHiccr of the Government is able to see that Govern- 
ment rccjuircmcnl-s are met ns far ns possible by cottage 
industries products. 

The important char.acicristics to be noted in the State of Bombay 
arc ihe centralisation of .all direction relating to cott.agc indus- 
tries in the Joint Registrar of Industrial Goopcrativc.s and Vi- 
llage Industries, assisted by a body of technical whole-time expe- 
rts in diiTcrcnl subjects besides the usual administrative ofiicci's, a 
high power centra! non-oIFicial body called the Village Industries 
Committee with regional ofTicens, stall and funds, wliich attends 
to the execution of certain approved schemes; a cooperative 
organisation with a provincial industrial cooperative association 
at the apex, working througli District Industrial Associations 
and Primary Industrird .Societies a chain of sales depots or 
emporia in important cities in the State, the Bombay depot 
acting as the coordinating authority, peripatetic training insti- 
tutions on different industries; village industries production 
centres for the development of village industries such as agri- 
‘ cultural and household implements, fibre industries, coir and 
sun-hemp industry and v/ool industry; the Village Industries 
Rcseii'ch Laboratory at Poona, and adequate financial assis- 
tance to cottage industries through the State Aid to Industries 
Act and regional Industrial Cooperatives. 

Some of the important items of work in the State of Mysore arc 
the implementation of the ‘Three Year Plan’ for establishment 
of training cum production centres in 16 cottage industries, the 
provision for financing cottage industries workers under different 
schemes such as ‘Financial Aid 
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Two large shadow factories have been already established, in 
Hardnaganj near Aligarh, staff appointed and the machinery 
installed and worked experimentally. A pilot survey of cottage 
industries was also conducted in the Aligarh-Harnaganj area, 
covering over 2000 units in about 200 sq. miles. 

Other activities of the Central Government include efforts to 
purchase part of their stores requirements from cottage 
industries, assistance in the supply of raw materials such as 
iron and steel, nonferrous metal and silk. In the case of 
hand-loom industry, particularly referred to in the Election 
Manifesto, Government have reserved certain fields of produc- 
tion such as dhoties and sarees with wide borders, bed sheets, 
honey-comb towels, dusters etc. exclusively to handloom pro- 
duction. To help the industry in its greatest need of the hotir 
viz., supply of yarn, it has also been decided to ban the export 
of. yarn, control installation of power looms using cotton yarn, 
reserve a certain percentage of yarn production of certain 
mills for the hand-loom industry and import and .distribute 
American cotton to mills on subsidised rates for production of 
yarn for tlie handloom industry. 

The budget provision made each year from the inception of the 
All-India Gottage Industries Board under the Heading “43-A- 
Grants to the Gottage Industries Board ” is as shown below : 

1948- 49 Rs. 2,00,000 

1949- 50 Rs. 8,00,000 

1950- 51 Rs. 14,50,000 plus 

Rs. 1,50,000 as loans to Part ‘G’ States. 

1951- 52 Rs. 14,50,000 plus 

1.50.000 as loan to Part ‘G’ States. 

2.50.000 for Khadi. 

Reference has already been made to cottage industries in the Five 
Year Plan. The Planning Gommission expects to make shordy 
detailed proposals in respect of the following cottage industries : 
Khadi, manufaeture of palm gur and gur, the village oil industry, 
production of neem oil, utilisation of dead cattle, manufacture 
of hand-made paper, manufacture of woollen blankets, and in 
certain cases, hand-pounding of rice and manufacture of matches. 
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j'n tlic Centre it declared in its Election Manifesto of 1945 
ns follows : — 

“Scicner in its innumcrnhle lir.lds of activity lias played an 
cvcr-incrcasine jiart in infiuencing and moulding 
human life and will do so in even greater measure in the 
future. Industrial, .agricultural and cultural advance, 
as well as national defence, depend upon it. Scientific 
research is, therefore, a basic and asseniial activity of the 
State and should be organised and encouraged on the 
widest scale.” 

Ap.art from the importance of science for the purposes of health 
and human life, agriculture, industry and commerce arc all 
in c.sircrnc need ol' it. Continuous research on the problems 
presented by them is absolutely necessary if we arc to solve them 
in a systema.tic manner and with full satisfaction. 

It is from this point of view that .a chain of Nation.al Laboratories 
has been started and seven of them arc working today. They 
arc the following: 

1. The National Chemical Laboratory, Poona; 2. The 
National Piiysical Laboratory, Delhi; 3. The Fuel Research 
Institute, Digwadi; 4. The Central Glass and Ceramics Rc- 
sc.arch Insiimic, Calcutta; 5. The National Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Jamshedpur; 6. The Central Food Technological 
Research Institute, Alysorc; 7. Tlic Central Drug Research 
Institute, Lucknow. 

The nuclei units of four others, namely, I. The Central Road 
Research Institute, Dellii; 2. The Central Building Research 
Institute, Roorkee; 3. The Central Leather Research Institute, 
Madras; 4. The Electro Chemical Research Institute, Karai- 
kudi, already exist but they arc yet to develop into full-fledged 
research stations. 

Each one of these laboratories deals with special problems 
pertaining to that particular branch of science. Apart from 
work in abstract science, their main function is to be helpful to 
industries by dealing with questions that come up during the 
course of the development of the respective ii 
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We want today more production, better production, standard 
production and production that can compare well with that of 
advanced countries. The question of dealing with varieties of 
raw material, cutting down costs of production, manufacture 
of synthetic products and a number of other questions are dealt 
with by these laboratories and their results are available to 
industry. It may be said that this is an activity which is basic 
and which enriches the whole country by addition of new know- 
ledge on a variety of subjects. Often enough the importance 
of this kind of work is underestimated but if one thinks with a 
bit of foresight one can immediately realise how these institutions 
are the source of all our practical scientific knowledge. 

FAIR DEAL TO LABOUR 

The Congress has always thought and worked in terms of 
the masses of India. And who else but the peasants and the 
labourers are the masses in India? In its Election Manifesto 
of 1945 the Congress declared as follows: — 

“In regard to labour, the State shall safeguard the interests 
of industrial workers and shall secure for them a minimum 
wage and a decent standard of living, proper housing, hours 
of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as far as 
economic conditions in the country permit, vuth international 
standards, suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, and protection against the 
economic consequences of old age, sickness, and unemplojinent. 
Workers shall have the right to form Unions to protect their 
interests.” 

The Government qf India in its statement on industrial policy 
(8.4.48) has recognised ‘the proper role of labour in industry 
and the need to secure for labour fair wages and working condi- 
tions’. It has at the same time pointed out that ‘labour for its 
part must give equal recognition to its duty in contributing 
to the increase in the national income’ without which living 
standards cannot rise. 

The Government set up a Central Advisory Council for Labour, 
comprising respresentatives of the Government, employers and 
workers. This Council framed agreed proposals to ensure fair 
wages to workers. A Fair Wages Bill based on these proposals 
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is now under consideration by. Parliament. It lays down a mini- 
mum limit to wages while the maximum wages can be as high 
as the industry can afford, partly subject to the productive capa- 
city of labour. 

An important legislative measure taken by the Government for 
the . benefit of labour was the Minimum Wages Act which re- 
ceived the assent of the Governor-General in March 1948. It 
provides for the fixation of a minimum time rate and a minimum 
piece rate. The deadline for fixing minimum rates for agri- 
cultural labour is December 31, 1953, and for labour in other 
employment March 31, 1952. 

The Government was responsible for three other important laws 
enacted in 1948. They are the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, the Factories Act and the Coal Mines Provident Fund and 
Bonus Schemes Act. In the same year the problems of forced 
labour and dock-workers were also tackled. 

The Factories Act of 1948 came into effect in April 1949. It 
contains detailed directions regarding the health, safety and 
welfare of workers in factories, the employment of young 
persons, hours of work, leave with wages and occupational 
diseases. The number of workers who benefit from it is 
3,000,000 

Tlae Goal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act em- 
powers the Central Government to frame provident fund and 
bonus schemes for employees in coal mines. According to this 
Act, every miner whose wages does not exceed Rs. 300 a month 
has to subscribe to the fund. Both employer and employee 
contribute equally to the fund. The bonus scheme makes every 
coal miner eligible for a bonus, fixed at present at one-third of 
his basic earnings, provided he fulfils the prescribed attendance 
qualification. These two schemes have changed the status of 
the miner from a helpless pauper in old age to an independent 
man of some means. 

Tlie Dock-workers- Act of 1949 is another important measure 
which entitles the Central Government to frame schemes or the 
registration, of dock-workers in order to secure greater regularity 
of employment and better conditions of work for them. A 
scheme has already been introduced in Bombay provinding 
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for the registration of workers, their classification and training, 
the payment of guaranteed minimum wages, attendance wages 
and appeals to an Appeal Tribunal by aggrieved parties. 

For the benefit of labour in general, and of coal-miners in parti- 
cular, the Coal-mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947, provides 
for a housing and a general welfare fund. Pithead baths have 
been made compulsory and subsidies have been granted to 
owners for that 3)urposc. For women, twenty-two welfare 
centres have been opened. At ‘these centres lessons arc given 
in knitting, sewing, sjunqing, domestic economy, cooking and 
nutrition. Rules regarding the provision of creches in mines 
arc being enforced. 

Medical facilities for miners include four regional hospitals in 
the Jharia and Raniganj areas and a central hospital at Dhanbad. 
About 60,000 workcre were treated annually in these hospitals 
and the facilities oflered include anti-T.B., anti-venereal and 
anti-malaria treatment. Maternity benefits amounting to 
about Rs. 100,000 arc paid annually. 

A scheme for industrial housing was fomiulatcd and communi- 
cated to state governments for their consideration in April, 1949. 
In Bombay, 1,712 houses haVe already been built. In Orissa, 
169 houses are likely to be constructed before the end of the 
current year. It is hoped that Madhya Pradesh rvill have com- 
pleted 400 houses and Bihar eighty-five in the same period. The 
scheme has now been extended to all the States. 

In addition, 50,000 houses were to be built for collier)' workers 
out of the Coal-mines Labour Welfare Fund. Of these more 
than 1,600 houses have been constmeted, but owing to tlie in- 
adequacy of funds and increase in the cost of building material, 
(he scheme had to be given up in favour of a new plan envisaging 
subsidies to collier)' owners up to 20 percent of the cost of con- 
struction, subject to the maximum of Rs. 600 per house. This 
scheme, it is hoped, will encourage the construction of a large 
number of houses. 

As no reliable data about agricultural labour were available, the 
Government instituted an enquiry into tlieir working conditions. 
In 1949 a preliminary enquiry was carried out in twenty-seven 
villages in various States and it is being followed up by a 
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comparatively thorough investigation conducted in 812 villages 
all over India. It is divided into three distinct stages : general 
village survey, general family sui-vey, and intensive family 
survey. 

The first t^vo stages have already been gone through in all the 
States and the third in most of them. The rest will have com- 
pleted it by the end of August. 

Statistics collected from the general village survey have been 
processed and made available to the state governments. On 
the basis of these data the Governments of the Punjab and 
Kutch have already fij:ed the minimum wages for agricultural 
workers. 

The whole enquiry is expected to be complete by February 1952. 
It is the intendon of the Government to utilize the results not 
only for. fixing minimum wages but also regulating the hours 
of work, planning rural housing and agricultural development. 
Plantation workers, numbering as many as 1,150,000, received 
increased interim dearness allowances and other benefits as a 
result of tripartite conferences called by the Government from 
time to time. It is now agreed that every year employers 
should construct houses for at least 8 per cent of the planata- 
tion labour population. It appears that more than 349,000 
houses are already in existence. Members of the Indian 
Tea Association propose to build another 8,800 houses. The 
Ministry of Labour has secured a sum of Rs. 400,000 from the 
Central Tea Board for the welfare of labour employed by the 
tea industry. The Plantation Labour Bill introduced in Parlia- 
ment in June 1951 makes it obligatory for the employer to pro- 
vide and maintain the housing necessary for every worker and 
his family residing on plantations. 

The Government has tried to strengthen the trade union move- 
ment and regulate it along healthy lines. Under the old Act, 
there was no provision for compulsory recognition of trade 
unions by employers. There was no obligation on the part 
of the latter even to negotiate with trade unions. This kept 
employers and employees apart, and strikes were all too 
common. Besides, workers were exploited by outside^ who 
were actuated by political motives. 
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The New Trade Union Bill, introduced in Parliament in H 
is calculated to remedy these defects. The main provisioa- 
the Bill relate to the recognition of trade unions, compuls 
recognition of them on the fulfilment of certain conditic 
establishment of labour courts, right of trade unions to negoti 
•with employers and penalty for unfair practices on the pan 
either employers or trade unions. 

In an industrial dispute the Government seeks to concilia 
instead of letting the two arms of production fight it out, it p 
■vides suitable machinery for arbitration. The Governm 
has assumed this role as a result of the Industrial Dispi 
Act, 1947, which replaced an earlier one. It provides 
prompter and more effective method of resolving industi 
disputes. A number of whole-time conciliation officers hj 
been appointed in different parts of the country. They k( 
in touch with employers and workers and assist them in 
settlement of disputes by negotiation. When negotiations a 
conciliation fail, the dispute is referred to one of the standi 
industrial tribunals which have been established under i 
Act. 

The new Labour Relations Bill strikes a new note in laboi 
management relations and provides for the prevention, inves 
gation and settlement of disputes. It insists on negotiations 
an early stage and simplifies the procedure for negotiations a 
collective bargaining. It envisages three new authoriti 
namely, the Standing Conciliation Board, the Labour Ccu 
and the Appellate Tribunal and prohibits lightning strikes wh 
ensuring effective implementation of the awards of the tribuna 
Regarding resettlement and employment in 1948, the Gover 
ment threw open the doors of the Employment Exchanges 
unemp oyed civilians as well as ex-militaiy personnel. Q,u.i 
a large number of people have found employment through tl 
assistance of these exchanges. In the three years precedii 
December 1950, as many as 3,147,640 people applied to t 
exchanges for assistance and 848,095 people were found jobs. 

So far the industrial truce has worked satisfactorily. Bo 
workers and employers have responded to the Governmeni 
call for industrial peace and greater production. This is bon 
out by- the figures for the number of labour disputes and loss 
man-days during the past four years. Except for the gener 
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Strike in the Bombay textile industry last year, the progress has 
been uniformly satisfactory. India’s record in this respect 
compares favourably with those of the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
While in India the number of man-days lost has decreased by 
about 52 per cent since 1 947, there has been a decrease of only 
13 per cent in the U.K, and an increase of 3 per cent in the 
U.S.A. during the same period. Again, while the average dura- 
tion of a strike \vas six days in India, the figures for those two 
countries were 34.5 and 16.8 respectively. 

One reason for this comparatively bright picture in India is tliat 
the worker has been encouraged to feel that his status is that of 
a partner in the industry and that he is no longer left to the 
mercy of his employer. The machinery created for conciliation 
and adjudication of disputes has secured to the worker higher 
emoluments and increased privileges. Moreover, cases of non- 
fulfilment of awards have been few. During 1948-49 out of the 
1,250 industrial disputes referred to adjudication in the various 
States, only fourteen instances of non-fulfilment of the award 
were reported. Nor did the Government spare the offenders. 
Thus it can be claimed that since 1948, labour had actively co- 
operated in the great national endeavour to produce more. 
Even in that year there was an all-round improvement in pro- 
duction. This progress has been maintained and accelerated 
in subsequent years, except, as already mentioned, in the textile 
industry. 

It can be easily seen that ^vhat the Government has been doing 
is in consonance with the policies enunciated by the Congress. 

* It is significant that the INTUG, the biggest trade union in the 
country has fullest confidence in the Congress and feels that the 
future of labour is secui'e in its hands. If labour in India be- 
lieves in orderly and peaceful progress and is not led away by 
disruptive forces and chaotic elements, the Congi^ess government 
is confident of carrying out its policy with the fullest cooperation 
of labour and its leaders. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

If special attention to industry had to be paid by the 
Government in order to promote economic development, 
it was as necessary to see that commerce was controlled in 
order that the country had imports and exports which 
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of goods. Subsequently, tlioy were found useful in developing 
exports tiiid carninr; foreign exchange. As .n result of the policy 
of liberalisation the export trade in most commodities became 
either completely free or very nearly so by the end of 1949. 

In the beginning of 1950, owitig to an excessive overseas demand 
for a numijer of commodities, certain restrictions had to be 
imposed on them. It is important to understand the necessity 
for export control wiiich guards against excessive export of 
essential cotnmodities, particularly raw materials of which 
Indian industries were .short, and ensures discretional canalising 
of cx]3oris in order to earn foreign exchange. However, follow- 
ing the heavy adverse balance of India’s trade in 1949, the 
emphasis was sltifted from export control to axport promotion. 
Import control htis often been criticised. Admittedly, open 
general licences and consequent liberalisation of imports tend 
to check inflation in the country. That is why open general 
licences were introduced in July 1940 when deep anxiety wa.s 
fclt over the rising price level and cost of living index in the 
principal industrial centres. This policy can be justified on 
another ground. In June 1940 it was found that a restrictive 
import policy had resulted in an unspent balance of ;^'80 
million wiiicli was wholly unjustifiable in view of the acute 
inflationary conditions prevailing in the country. 

The immediate effect of this liberal import policy was that 
further rise in the price index was aricstcd. Indeed, after July 
1948 it began to decline. The cost of living index showed the 
same downward trend. 

But it was soon noticed that the effective demand for imports 
in the country was very much greater than could be financed 
out of our exchange resources. The foreign exchange position 
soon became disquieting and the Government was compelled 
to cancel Open General Licence No. XI on May 5, 1949, 
and issued a revised OGL No. XV on May 19 permitting the 
import of only a limited range of commodities without licence 
from soft currency areas. With the cancellation of the open 
general licences, restriction on imports in the latter half of 
1949, and larger export earnings, the balance of payments 
improved in 1950. This relatively easy position was reflected 
in the slightly more liberal progi'ammes for the year. 
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the. ni:.:tTrrnrni (>r Jsily 2-t, If'IP, F.'.kisi.-in p!arc<! India on 
thr lt'5 tif frv'-srn vdiir}) jinpnrj of coitrm icxlilcs 

w.'vs j<i licrjv",''.!. CJradti.iHy a v, rcr'chrfl tov.Mrds 

ll'.r end of tluT*' v.a\ a viunai cessation of trade 

!.'‘r:iur.’-,n India, attd i'a.kista.n. 

In April lpr>‘t tljc t|uc-.iin;j rrvivinp tr.ulc v.vis fUscusTd tvhen 
tiva i’rstr.c olsiu'a'.r “f I'a.ki’tati viritrsi l.talhi. A*; a result, 
nn raTcrn’.f'nt v.*;*.'. cojirhidird f'n Aiiril 2i, I'.’jO. Originally 
intrnci'-d :<> rctnaiit in f.rc-' r.nly no to the ettd of July Itop, it 
\v‘,as r.idarn/arn’iy rxtf-iidrfl. Tlir a.'rrcrtnrnt provided for the 
jnnjdy .-a io.rasui-. of r.iv.- jntc to Iiuiia in exchange 

for v.'hich India ac*rc.''ri u? supply j’a.ki'tan with ‘.lO/K)!) tons 
of jtitc ina.nuractnrrs and a.jipvrciahlf: »iiia.ntiiir' of cotton 
tcj;ii!c;t anti .onne otlwr ronntuiditics. In a.ddition tt> tlic. 
rnnturd M.’pjdy of ronnnoditics jhcix: vras a.lso a provision in the 
raprcinriiit for th.'' hen jnswrmc.tu of crriain cotninoditicr; from 
one c-nintrv to the rclwr, witlioui itnprirt and c.xport nrUrictions 
on cittitr .'itic, ro ih.ii tjo rricaac tif forriyn c.vrlsanf^; h\' rillrcr 
Gnvcrninrnf wonlrl h:; rcfjnirrd. M’his ayrccnicnt sva:; tcrtnintit- 
cd on Scptenth-cr y\ iP.att. Another agrcmicnt was concluded 
in I'chru.sry last. On ti)c whfilc, it has lo ho admitted that the 
attctnpts of the Govenunent to cCuihlish .sati.sfaciory trade 
rclati'.v.i'; with Pal:ist;m have not met witli any great success. 

'Htc commercial policies followed so far hy tiic Government 
have i)ccn in consonance with the principles cnunci.atcd by 
the CongncvS front time, to time. I'he results are not aUvay.s 
adeejuate, as a number of factors, over which we have no 
control come into play. But it can be stiid with every cmpiiasi.s 
that tile hightrsi effort is made. 

RAILWAYS 

Nationali.sation of public utility scrvicc,s Iia,s been one 
of the general policies of Congress Governments in States 
and in the Centre, though it could not always be pursued 
vigorously for v'arious reasons. But the Indian Railways 
arc the biggest industrial and commercial concern run by the 
Government employing as it docs about a million operatives 
and involves more than 800 crorcs of investment. 

As in otlicr matters, partition here too brought in new problems 
and a severe strain was thrown upon the railways during 
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*Vhr fhlluwinr irnaauh ihr Ihiinr Mlniarr sums up the v.’ork 
<il ihr. l5uH;n3 VtUuv/avs a.druuatciy : *' Wijatrvcr achicvcmcnis 
or 5arJ; of a.ehicveTJU’nn^ uur Guvcrnmrnt may have lo its credit 
diu aeddt, I dun); I c:in s*iy vd;h ftiU ;i!siirancc that the 
impruvem^nn in ihr. railw.iy system in hulia is one of the 
ou;:t:uid:ny. iudiicvcmrnrv til’ ilie (iovrrnineni/’ 

Water ttvno'pun in huiia %v;is nrrlrctcd in the past because 
it V4;ts a pr<ivjnt i;;] Miiyect. Lack of uuillcd policy and control 
and tc^quetiujr mj infrr- !.ur movements have impeded its 
t:ro\vth. d hr irraatiuriu of t!u: river a.s a unit, irrespective of 
political hfOimfiaric^ %vjii help its rational development. In 
the. Rejjubliean tauistiiution, mter-slaic livers and waterways 
have become a Chmtr.i) rtibirei, 'The ])lannini; and develop- 
ment e»r water irairjjMii lues [>cen entrusted to OWING (the 
Cciurai Water Pov/rr lrri::;ition and Navigation Commission). 
'Fhe several multipurpose jn'ojccis that arc now in progress will 
help to deA*clop navigation in India. It is now dillicult in 
several ])Inces because the dry weather discharges of the rivers 
arc too little for use even by small country boats. River con- 
scn’ancy measures under il)c inuiii-purposc schemes will make 
it possildc for navigation to become an important transport 
facility in India. 

Recognising the imporianc of tourist traffic as a source of 
foreign cxcliangc and also a a medium of international under- 
standing, the Government of India has given it more attention 
of late. The Tourist TraOic Branch of the Ivlinistry of Trans- 
port has been considerably expanded. A number of regional 
tourist offices hav been established at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras and liaison arrangements made with the Govern- 
ments of Kashmir, Orissa, Hyderabad and Mysore. The 
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navigational facilities on these routes have recently been 
developed up to the requisite safety level and, the night semcc 
can now be operated even during the monsoon. 

As a meeting point of the air routes between the East and the 
West, India occupies a strategic position in international avia- 
tion. With its vast distances and good climatic conditions all 
the year round, India provides an ideal field. for air transport. 
International air services to and across India arc operated, 
among otliei's, by the Trans-World Aiiways, Pan-American 
Airways, the B.O.A.G., the K.L.M., the Air France, and the 
Air India International. 

In recent years, both passenger and freight traffic by air have 
increased phenomenally. During 1947, the Indian airlines 
carried 254,960 passengers and transported 5,647,562 lbs. of 
freight. The corresponding figures for 1950 were 452,869 
passengers and 80,006,755 lbs. The night air mail service, 
which has entailed the installation of additional radio and 
navigational facilities, has become very popular. During 
1950-51, an average of 2,699 lbs. of freight, 6,771 lbs, of mail 
and ninety-one passengers were thus carried every night. 

The Government is encouraging. Indian air lines and flying 
clubs by giving them financial assistance in the form of loans 
and grants. For instance, the Air India International Ltd- 
was loaned a sum of Rs. 1 ‘9 million to cover its losses in 1948 
and the Company was able to repay the loan in part in the 
following year. The Bharat Airways has been granted a 
similar subsidy on account of its newly commenced Calcutta- 
Bangkok Service. The number of aerodromes in the country 
increased from fort>'-eight in 1949-50 to seventy-two in 1950-51. 
As in the case of the railways, the advent of East Pakistan neces- 
sitated fresh arrangements to connect Assam with the rest of 
India. A nmnber of air strips were constructed at Tripura and 
several others are being built in Assam. The Government is 
also fostering research in the science of aviation, A trainin'*' 
school for flying and an aerodrome school have been opened 
at Allahabad, Also, 'the Chdl Awation Training Centre in 
that city will soon start training groiind engineers,"^ 

A good meteorological service is indispensable for 
travel. The Indian Meteorological De 
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agriculture and ^ndustr)^ It is according to needs of the situa- 
tion that education must train the sons of the soil so that while 
the roots remain the same the branching and developing will 
be varied and vast. It is along these lines that education will 
■find new ways and means for perfecting man under all circums- 
stanccs. 

Both tliese subjects fall mainly within tlie jurisdiction of the 
States. 

MASS COMMUNICATION 

THE Congress has faith in democracy and in democratic institu- 
tions. Congress knows that freedom of expression is one of the 
corner stones of democracy as it is based on free and undeterred 
exchange of thought and unfettered discussion. The funda- 
mental rights in the Constitution guarantee freedom of expres- 
sion subject to the authority of the Parliament to put reasonable 
restrictions only in the case of security of the state, incitement 
to violence, and obscenity or indencency. 

The press, the radio and the film are the most important media 
of mass communication in modem times. The recent Press 
Act by the Parliament, by one stroke has repealed all State 
and Central legislation which laid undue restrictions such as 
precensorship etc. No action can any longer be taken by the 
executive. It is only after a trial by a judge that any action 
can be taken. And above all trial by jury is provided. Even 
this Act has but a life of two years when the whole situation 
may be reviewed. 

Broadcasting has continued to be a government . monopoly. 
Comparatively it is yet to develop before it can serve vaster 
numbers. During the last four years, however, in spite of 
financial difficulties, the progress has not been inconsiderable. 
On the day of independence there were only six All India 
Radio stations. The AIR network now consists of twenty- 
one broadcasting stations including the four which were taken 
over from the States. The popularity of AIR is borne out 
by the growing listening habit. The number of licensed radio 
sets increased from 256,161 in 1947 to 603,710 in April 1951. 
Apart from the increase in the number of domestic receivers, the 
■number of community sets in rural and industrial areas and in 
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has been able to pay as honorarium about a crore and half 
rupees to them during the last four years. It may be said that 
now, more than ever, the AIR has been instrumental in bringing 
the artistes and the appreciative audience together on a scale 
which could not have been thought of otherwise. ' 

The film industry’’ in India is second only to USA and its growth 
during the war years was phenomenal. The mass appeal of 
the film as an audio-visual medium is admitted by all. 'But it 
cannot be said that, as things stand today, it is used to the best 
advantage of the people. The bo!x office return is yet the most 
dominating motive today. It has to be increasingly used for 
social ends if it is to justify its higher purpose. 

Recently the Film Enquiry Committee' appointed by the 
/Government of India has come out with a comprehensive 
report on all the various aspects of this industry. It may be 
possible now to consider improvement in standards and other 
things as suggested by the report. 

Since 1946 the Government is running a Films Division for the 
purpose of producing suitable documentaries and informative 
news reels. It has so far produced over eighty-nine documen- 
taries and 156 newsreels in five language versions, English, 

. Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. They have been distributed through 
■ 136 circuits to cover, 3,000 cinemas in the country. The 
documentaries cover a wide range of subjects as is evident from 
the following titles : “ Made from Mica “ Private Life of the 
Silk Worm ”, “ Basic Education ”, “ Rajasthan Series I ”, 

“ Your Baby ”, “ Cave Temples of India ”, “ Subsidiary Food”, 

” Santiniketan ”, “Story of Sindri ”, “Vale, of Kashmir”. 
Three documentaries “Private Life of the Silk Worm”. “Raja- 
sthan Series I” and “Indian Minorities” received awards at the 
International Film Festival at Yorkton, Canada. 

There is an arrangement for exchange of newsreel items with 
foreign newsreel copanies. In this way important events in India 
are publifcized in foreign countries and the Indian newsreel 
covers news from other countries. 

While the Congress appreciates the importance to democracy of 
the above-mentioned media of mass communication, it would 
try to see that they are increasingly used 
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disparity in these matters is sure to weaken the body politic. 
This is a matter where the people also can do much and possibly 
more than the Government itself. It is primarily a question of 
rehabilitating socially and politically some millions by making 
them feel that they have equal rights of citizenship with us. 
Their economic and cultural advance is no less important. 
Special attention ought to be paid to it. Every educated and 
responsible citizen should see that there are no social or otheir 
artificial barriers as between these backward classes and other 
citizens. It is necessery to accelerate this process so that through 
social consolidation, national solidarity may be achieved at 
the earliest. 


is the sacred duly of every man, woman and child to conserve every 
grain of food and every drop of oil and ghee in this crisis . — Mahatma. 
• Gandhi. 

One should eat no more than necessary to Tceep the body in health and 
flness when millions are faced with the prospect of death through 
starvation . — Mahatma Gandhi. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


PARTIES IN THE FIELD 

T he Congress fought for freedom for years and won 
it for the country. After freedom, it was natural that 
the Congress was voted into power. There was no 
other nation-wide organisation so influential, with such 
a halo of success and with such a substantial record of service 
and sacrifice. No other body in the country had the privilege 
of being led by the great Mahatma and none could count 
among its ranks preerriineht leaders of the stature of Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Sardar Patel. 

Congress has been in harness for the last four years and more. 
As in the field of battle for Swaraj, so in the matter of adminis- 
tration after Swaraj, Congress has stood the test of sincerity, 
statesmanship, strenuous work, resourcefulness, power of 
organisation and constructive effort for the masses of India. 
It is true that it cannot be said that the Congress has succeeded 
in everything nor can it be claimed that it has fulfilled all its 
promises or satisfied all the expectations of the people. The 
period of only four years of Swaraj after two centuries of foreign 
misrule in the midst of shocks like partition and convulsions 
like the Punjab massacres, and the evil legacies of war, is but 
too short a period to achieve everything that was contemplated. 
What is obvious, however, is the fiim and tactful handling 
of the difficult problems that arose, . establishing peace and 
security, enhancement of our prestige abroad, drawing up a 
definite plan for action and laying down firm foundations for 
a prosperous future. This claim can be easily substantiated 
by what has been written in the foregoing chapters. Many 
foreign observers also have testified to this claim. Therefore, 
there is no scope either for diffidence or defeatism in the Congress. 
It bids to march on with confidence but always with humility 
since that is always the way of service and that is the way to the 
heart of the people. 

In the meanwhile, in the context of the first general elections 
under the new Constitution, a number of parties are in the field 
for * contest. It is as it should be in a democratic country. 
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P.irtics based on dear cut political, social and economic ideals, 
policies and programmes sliould always be welcomed in- a 
democracy. It is on the healthy functioning of such parties 
and their mutual infiucncc on each other and the general public 
that the successful working of democracy depends. The people 
must have opportunities occasionally of examining different 
points of view and of scrutinising the claims of all parties. They 
must know their principles, policies and prognammes, and above 
all they must know tlic capacity of the claimants to deliver 
the goods. 

It is obvious that it is impossible to analyse the views and claim.? 
of all these parlies in this book. But it seems necessary that 
we should know the general complexion of the opponents so 
th.al the reader may be able to study further each party if and 
when necessary'. Most of them call themselves All India 
panics. How far that claim is substantial i.s a matter of fact 
•which can Ijc ascertained by the number of branches that they 
have and the numlxir of candidates that they may be able to 
set up. But apart from tiic strength of a party, sve must knov/ 
the general basis and tlic fundamental character and viewj 
of tljc parties. 

For the very existence, defence and continuance of democracy 
and democratic institutions in a country, it is r.ec/r;iary to see 
that no party which purports to use violence and v:'h oi.her 
questionable mca.ns to secure power, is encouraged i.o any v/ay. 
Tbe u'c of violence and any ether method of c'yrr-e*o.'-/i.T the 
\'cry antithesis of democracy. It v.-as therefere ti-at Gtnd.'.-iii 
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“ Tlicro arc other [croups \\-hich arc definitely anti-social and 
represent certain deep-rooted vested interests in the country, 
especially in land. As a rule they look to the communal 
organisations. With them also we have nothing in common.” 
As regards parties which do not believe in violent methods and 
arc not based on communal considerations but arc truly 
democratic in their belief and action and have definite economic, 
political and social aims, we c.annot take any exception. In 
fact, it is the existence of such p.artics that would truly promote 
the democratic way of working. But the dilTcrcnccs among the 
parties Inava: to be clear and defined so that there might be real 
mutual interaction. Parties based on personal dilTcrcnccs- 
or group intcrasts arc neither healthy nor helpful in democracy. 
7'hc .Socialist Party which \\’as but a wing of the Congress for 
years may be quoted as an instance. Pandiiji has said in his 
report to .‘\.I.C.C. “ Thus in regard to the Socialist Party 

or the Praja Party or any like org.anisation, we should endeavour . 
to have as much of co-operation in ^vorking common programmes 
as possible. The Congress must stand on its programmes and 
mcdiods and must keep its doors open to all who agree with 
it. Even those who disagree with it and follow a dilTercnt 
course, should be invited to co-operate in some of the larger 
issues on which we think alike.” 

It is from these points of view that the dilTercnt parties in the 
field should be studied. Our approach and attitude towards 
them should be governed by the one consideration of tlic good 
of the country through real democratic functioning. 

The Congress has ahvays been a broad-based organisation with 
its roots in the masses. Whether in power or out of pow'er, 
it should endeavour to keep to that base and welcome the co- 
operation of every other party in the handling of larger issues - 
and the solution of all national problems. 

Above all, the Congress must draw inspiration and confidence 
from brilliant record in the past. It can do so successfully only 
if it has faith in its mission to serve the masses of India effectively 
after freedom' as before its advent. Firm faith in our great' 
mission and a spirit of service of our people alone can give us- 
strensctli to march on. We arc of the neonle and let us function. 
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Let ns realise that the Congress is today the biggest political 
■organisation in the country. It has a record of service which 
cannot l>c equalled by any other party. It has established high 
traditions wliich many others may have to follow. It has 
personalities and people in its ranks who have made India 
great and respected. Its record while in power has .been con- 
siderable and one that inspires confidence in the future. 
Therefore, inspite of certain failures, inspitc of the fact that the 
Congress has not been able to achieve everything, there is no 
cause either for diffidence or for anxiety. The Congress there- 
fore goes ahead wtih confidence and means to ta :klc the economic 
and other problems according to plan. Given sufficient co- 
operation by the people, the Congress is sure to carry out tlie 
plan and lead the country to peace and prosperity. 


True democracy could not be worked by twenty men sitting at the Centre. 
Jt had fo be worked from below by the people of every village . — Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Mass discipline is an essential tondiiion for a people who aspire to be a 
.great nation , — 'Mahatma Gandhi. 



CHAPTER SIX 

CRITICS OF THE CONGRESS 

T his handbook would not be complete without taking 
note of the trends of criticism against the Congress and 
the way we should deal with them. It is not 
possible to consider vituperation, malicious and motivated 
attacks or baseless allegations here. Public opinion must 
develop and be , strong enough to discourage that kind of un- 
healthy mudslinging.'r There seems to be no other way out of 
it at present. But all reasonable comment and criticism must 
be welcomed by every democratic party. Intolerance is not 
excusable in the matter. It is just natural that there should 
be more of criticism on the eve of the elections as each party 
would try to show the defects and foibles of the other party. 
It is necessary that all such* criticism is studied and answered 
in a proper manner so that the electorate is educated and is 
well-equipped for using its vote in an intelligent manner. 

When the Congress was fighting the country’s battle for freedom 
there was far less of criticism by the other parties. Communal 
parties such as the Muslim League and the Mahasabha of 
course had their own innings but the country as a whole appre- 
. dated the heroic efforts of the Congress. No other party in 
fact, was fighting the battle and none came forw’ard to suffer 
and sacrifice. The Socialist Party of today, however, was 
then a part and parcel of the Congress and its leaders have 
equally suffered with the Cong ess. It was after 1937 when 
the Congress took power in the provinces that the public began 
to be critical of its actions as a party. This was but quite in 
the fitness of things. But upto 1947 the Congres cont nued 
to be more a national front as it was still fighting for the 
independence of the country. It was only after independence 
that the Congress may be said to have become a full-fledged 
party in power, though it still retains some characteristics of n 
national organisation. 

Now that the general elections are nearing, the Congress in/® 
capacity as the party in power, is bound to be attacked _ ^ 
almost every other party, for acts of commission and omn® 
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party if one examines that party’s manifesto. We should 
expect criticisn not only from political pai'tics who want to 
fight the clcctionSj but also from unattached public men and 
from journalists ^who claim to read the public mind. The 
Congress party has to study and examine all this criticism and 
defend itself before the bar of public opinion. 

Tlic type of criticism that would come from parties like the 
Communist Party of India would be quite fundamental and it 
would attack the very basis of the Congress. That is because 
diat party stands foi"a social and economic revolution and that 
even by violence. While the Congress stands for a cooperative 
commonwealth or a welfare state in terms of the Constitution, 
the Communist Party stands for a Communist state and all 
that it may cannote in the way of liquidating by force all other 
classes. The Congress defence in such cases is obvious and it 
must stand by its firm belief in democracy and the common 
good of all %vho constitute society. The kind of criticism that 
would come from communalists also can be anticipated. Those 
parties would attack the idea of the secular state, of equal tr. at- 
ment to all religious and communal minorities. Here the 
Congress has stood for a secular state where all are equal 
citizens with equal rights irrespective of their caste, colour, 
community or religion. The Constitution is very clear on this 
matter. Then tlicre are parties which are based on certain 
economic and political theories. They would attack the idea 
of the cooperative commonwealth and seek to substitute some 
other type of society in the place of tlie present one. 

Apart from criticism of this fundamental type, there is bound 
to be criticism of other policies and measures adopted by the 
Congress governments. For instance, the Congress is attacked 
because it consented to partition. The fact that the Congress 
was never an advocate of it, that it fought to the last against 
it, that it has never subscribed to the two-nation theory is 
completely ignored by the critics. The critics also forget 
conveniently that partition was forced on the country by the 
departing British rulers with the help of the Muslim League, 
that the alternative was the continuance of slavery, that it was 
accepted as an inevitable thing to avoid a worse disaster, that 
full consultations were held with the representatives of the 
people concerned and that it was only after their consent that 
it was agreed to. 
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Similarly there are a number of other items such as Indo -Pakistan 
relations, Kashmir, foreign policy, controls, economic policy, 
press laws, corruption in administmtion etc. which would be 
points bf attack by the critics. It is necessary ^that on the basis 
of facts and on the basis of sound policies adopted the 
Congress should be able to justify its action during the last 
four years. It is obviously necessary to study not only 
what the central government has done in many matters but 
also it is useful to know wht the state gove’^nments have done. 
It is only then that the picture can be complete and a full answer 
can be given to any particular item of criticism. 


We would have been nowhere if there had been no Congress to agitate 
Jot the rights of the people . — Mahatma Gahdhi. 

The Congress is essentially and pre-eminently a Kisan orgnrisation. It 
also endeavours to represent the Zamindars and the propertied classes, 
but only to the extent that the interests of the Kisans are not piyudiced 
thereby! The Congress is nothing if it does not represent the Kisans . — 
Maha.tma Gandhi. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

PROGRAAIME FOR THE FUTURE 


O NE need not repeat here what the Congress in pov/cr 
has done during the last four and a qiiartcr years- 
Indian borders arc secure today. Internal peace has 
been established. There is all — sided integration, 

political and administrative, throughout India. But all this 
means nothing if the many economic and social problems arc 
not dealt with successfully. The Congress is fully aware as to 
how much yet remains to lx: done, particularly in the splicrc of 
economic development and progress. It is to that end that a 
Planning Commission was appointed and it has come out v.ath 
a five years’ blueprint which has now received the general 
assent of tlic Parliament. 

While the election manifesto deals with general policies in all 
other matters, tlic Five Year Plan stands for die concrete steps 
that arc going to be taken on the economic and sod.nl front 
for the solution of the many problems confronting us. The 
Plan as accepted by the Parliament has been dniftcd from the 
practical point of view and only after long consultations ^v•idl 
the state goverrunents and other interests concerned. 


The general objectives of the Congress have noiv- bc^n embodied 
in the Directive Principles of State policv enunciated in the 
Constitution of India. These principles visualise an economic 
and social order based on equality of oppo.nuniiy, ..ocial 
justice, the right to work, the right to an adeouatc w.icc and a 
measure of social secunty for all citizens. Wb,;!^ the^c nrind- 
ples do not prescribe any rigid economic or social fram^Wa 
economic development must follmv along these lines- and 4- 
struggle for economic emancipation and p^o-rcks "vd eh 
have already begun and propio; punue'^ riirill our WaL 
should m due course lead to the ernnArr.;,. i - 7 
envisaged in the Constitution. 

The Congress Constitution la%-s do-.vn as i 
bhshment m India, By peaceful and M 
Co-operative Commo.rnvealdi and fellow 
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he Plan will have created a substantial amount of new produc- 
ive equipment for a more rapid development in the future. 

rhe expenditure envisaged in the first part is absolutely 
ssential if our economy is to progress at all. In fact, some 
nore investment would be highly desirable. This is provided 
or in the second part, which will cost Rs. 300 crores. Together 
he two parts involve an outlay of Rs. 1,793 crores in the public 
ector. 

Pattern of Development ' 

The figures below show how the different sectors of our economic 
ife will benefit under the First Five Year Plan. 

Outlay Percentage of 

(1951-56) total outlay 

(in crores of (1951-56) 
rupees) 


Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment 191*70 12*8 


[rrigation and Power 

Transport & Communication 

Industry 

Social Services 

Rehabilitation 

Miscellaneous 


450*26 

30*2 

388*20 

26T 

100*99 

6*7 

254*08 

17*0 

79*00 

5-3 

26*54 

1*9 


1,492*77 100*0 


Agriculture occupies the pride of place in the Plan and rightly so. 
More than two-thirds of our population is dependent on the land.. 
Unless we help the villager to produce more and to earn 
more, the momentum for progress will be lacking in our economy. 
Moreover, the shortage of raw materiak has affected our jute, 
textile and sugar industries, while heavy imports of foodgrains 
have prevented us from importing capital goods. Hence the 
attempt to balance the economy by de ’ ' 
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1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 5^ 
1954:55 
1955-56 
l^lthnate 


Expenditure 
^n crores of 
^pees 
99 
112 
100 
77 
53 


Additional 
^^gation 
(^cres) 

j»559,000 
Vi 0,000 
1^25,000 
^^725,000 
,®’f32,000 
IdfSOl.nnn 


p^^^^donal 
■flower (KW; 

1^,000 
373,000 
, ^39,000 
1>000,000 
hlH.onn 
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In the first part of the Plan preference is to be given to projects 
likely to yield additional food at an early date, while the multi- 
purpose schemes have been so phased that irrigation works are 
completed earlier. 

In addition to the projects included in the Plan, a number of 
other schemes arc under investigation. These will fonn part 
of a programme v.’hich, over a period of 15 or 20 years, will 
help to double the area under irrigation and to increase the 
supply of power by 7 million kwt. “ It is only by utilising die 
available resources for irrigation and generation of power on 
tliis scale and by the adoption of intensive measures for 
improving ' the standard of agi'icultural production and the 
■promotion of cottage, small and large scale industries M'idi the 
help of cheap electric power, that an appreciable rise in the 
standard of li\dng can be achieved.” 


Industry 

Here is the plan for the Industrial Sector : 



2 years total 

5 years total 


1951-52 

1951-56 


(crores of rupees) 

Large Scale Industries 

38.093 

79.540 

Cottage & Small scale Indus- 
tries 

4.760 

15.776 

Scientific & Industrial Research 

2.431 

4.614 

Mineral Development 

.279 

1.062 


45.562 

100.992 


Public Sector 

.Today the country is able to produce most of its requirements 
in consumer goods. These include textiles, sugar, salt, soap, 
* leather goods and paper. Also, in the manufacture of steel,- 
■ cement, power alcohol, non-ferrous metals and heavy chemicals 
which are the raw materials of other industries, the country 
has made good progress; Many new industries came into 
existence during and after the last war, and India now produces 
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(i) no new industry be established and old one expanded 
^vithout the Government’s approval. ^Vliile giving 
this approval the Government will lay down conditions 
regarding the location of the proposed enterprise. 

{ii) the Government can look into the affairs of the indus- 
trial undertaking which (a) show fall in production and 
deterioration in the quality of manufactures {b) use 
resources of national importance, and (c) are managed 
in a manner likely to prejudice the interests of share- 
holders or consumers. 

ivelopment Councils 

is clear that while the State must have these powers, the 
ge for improvement must come from the industry itself. For 
is piii-pose, the Commission has suggested that the Industries 
)ntrol Bill should provide for the establishment of Develop- 
:nt Councils. For each important industry there should be 
Council consisting of representatives of the industry, labour, 
dmical managment and the Government. The adminis- 
itive and technical staff of the Council \s’ili Idc provided by the 
)vernmcnt. The Council will : 

(t) formulate the measures for fuller utilisation of installed 
capacity ; 

(n) suggest norms of efficiency with a view to eliminating 
^^^aste and obtaining maximum production of the 
requisite quality ; 

(tii) recommend measures for improving the working of the 
industry, particularly of inefficient units; 

{iii) help in devising a system of distribution and sales which 
would satisfy the ' consumer; and 

(r) provide a \dtal link between Government and industry 
with a \'iew to promoting sound industrial develop- 
ment. 

>cial Services 

3cial services include everything that contribute to the welfare 
' the community, such as education, health, the uplift of the 
ackrvard and the under-privilc'^eH nnH cr-lipmix: fnr 
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adjustment of man to his physical, mental and social environ- 
ment. Health planning must, therefore, aim at providing not 
only curative and preventive health sci-viccs, but hygcnic houses, 
adequate and wliolcsome food, fresh air and recreational and 
cultural facilities. 

In India our standard of health is poor. The causes are : 
poverty, ignorance, under-nourishment, adulterated food, 
want of protected water supply and proper drainage. The 
health services in most of our cities and villages arc inadequate.. 
The Health Suiv'cy and Development Committee which con- 
sidered the problem of health recommended that the country 
should have one doctor for every 2,000, one nurse for 500 and 
one mid-wife for 4,000 persons. We have one doctor for 63,000 
one nurse for 45,000 and one mid-wife for every 60,000 persons. 
These figures give some indication of the leeway to be made up. 
Mucli as rve would like to make a concerted effort to improve tire 
community’s health, the paucity of funds precludes any ambi- 
tious programme. We must, therefore restrict ourselves to the 
most essential measures. For the present the emphasis will 
be on preventive rather than curative services. Even these 
measures cannot lx: taken all over the country on the same scale. 
Hence attention must be concentrated primarily on rural areas 
marked for intensive development and on industrial centres. 
Even these efforts will have to be confined to problems which 
are easily handled and promise tangible results within the next 
five years. 

We should, for example, try first to control malaria and 
tuberculosis, and improve water supply and drainage in the 
rural areas. To this end health units, each capable of looking 
after the varied needs of a block of 40 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 40,000, should be organised. More maternity and 
•child welfare centres should be opened in the towns and dais 
:given proper training in the villages. 

To look after thp health of workers in industrial areas, a whole- 
time qualified medical inspector should be appointed. His 
duty will be to ensure that healtli and safety regulations are 
followed in industrial establishments. 

To meet the growing need for medical, health and research 
(personnel, medical institutions arc 
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^jradccl. In addition die Centre will set np an all Ituiia Medical 
Institute to train teachers for medical coJlcRcs. 

Housing 

Adequate housing is a primary need of man. 'J'hcro is serious 
dearth of accommodation especially in towns. 'Flic influ.'c 
of millions of displaced persons has aggravated the problem, 
especially in the urban areas. To mahe matters worse, build- 
ing activity has been c.\lrrmely slack. 

Private enterprise by itself does not appear likely to lx: able to 
cope with the situation. Consequently the Government must 
step in and sponsor a programme of construction. The pro- 
blem, must, however, be tackled in stages because of the limited 
resources at the command of the community. For the j)rcscnt, 
we must, therefore, give more attention to the urban areas and 
to the needs of persons \vjth low incomes. 

The Commission has accordingly worked out a scheme for 
industrial housing on the basis of contributions by v.orkcrs, 
employers and the State. Tliis programme cnvisigcs the con- 
struction of 125,000 subsidised houses in 5 s’cars, hr., 25,000 
houses every year. To implement the scheme, a National 
Housing Fund will be raised as below : 


Source 

Basis of Contribution 

Estimated 

Receipts 

(crorcs) 

Employers 

Outright grant amounting 
to 21% of the total wage 
bill “ 

15 

Workers 

21% of monthly- wages to 
be treated as loan at 3% 

15 

Central Govern- 
ment 

Average grant of 2 . 7 crorcs 
per year 

1 

1 

1 13.5 

1 

[ 

State Governments 


3.7 


To utilise this sum to the best advantage, the land should be 
available at reasonable rates and the cost of construction kept 
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low. As the value of land in the big cities is rising, and large 
areas of land will be needed for building in the industrial cities, 
the price of land will be a substantial factor in the construetion 
cost. Land should, therefore, be made available for housing 
purposes ait reasonable prices. The States should have powers 
to acquire land. At the same time, to keep the cost of cons- 
struction down, detailed estimates should be made before the 
work is started. The present method of budgeting from year 
to year makes it difficult to draw up plans in advance. 


Prospects 

Finally, what do we expect the Plan to} achieve ? In the 
agricultural sector additional production under the Plan, 
be as follows ; 

Millions 


Foodgrains 
Oil Seeds 
Sugar 
Jute 
Cotton 


7 . 2 tons 
.375 tons 
.690 tons 
2.060 (bales 
1.200 (bales 


400^Jb. each) 
339 lb. each) 


To the common man tliis increased output would mean that 
he would have more to eat. Today the daily ration is 12 oz. 
per adult. When the Plan is completed in 1955-56, the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to give 14.5 oz. per person, assuming 
of course, that the target of 7 . 2 million tons of additional food- 
grains materialises and that ^ve are able to import 3 million 
tons of food grains annually. 

Meanwhile ffie present shortage of cotton will disappear through 
additional output. Thus, after 1955-56, we need import 
only about 0.7 million bales of the fine varieties of cotton which 
cannot be gro^vn in the country^ 

Similarly, our dependence on foreign jute will be reduced from 
3.3 million bales to about 1.2 million bales, while the increased 
supply of sugar and oilseeds -ivill make a higher standard of 
domestic consumption as well as grea 
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tious projects. Our people have proved their mettie in the 
struggle for freedom. They will not be found wanting now 
that we are trying to make our country a better and happier 
place to live in. 

If the nation desires a decent standard of living, which it cer- 
tainly does, it has to work hard and according to a plan. The 
Five Year Plan has shown the way. It is a modest beginning 
but its successful implementation will not only bring material 
benefit to every man and woman in the country but also give 
them experience and confidence for bigger and greater tasks 
that await us in the future. 


it is impossible for one to be a internationalist without 
list. Internationalism is possible only when nationalism 
i.e., when people belonging to different countries have 
organised themselves and are able to act as one man. It is not nationalism 
that is evil-, it is the narrowness, selfishness, exclusiveness which is the 
bane of modem nations, which is evil, kach uants to profit at the expense 

of, and rise on, the ruin of the other. Indian nationalism has, I hope, 

struck a different path . — Mahatma Gandhi. 






ELECTION MANIFESTO— 1945 

I T^OR sixty ycare the National Congress lias laboured for 
' the freedom of India. During this long span of yeai-s 
its history has been the histoiy of tlie Indian people 
straining at the leash that has held tliem in bondage, 
ever trying to unloose themselves from it. From small begin- 
nings it has progressively groivn and spread in this vast country, 
carrying the message of fteedom to the masses of our people 
in the to^vns as ^vcll as the remotest villages. From these masses 
it has gained potver and strength and developed into a mighty 
organisation, the living and vibrant symibol of India’s will to 
FREEDOM and INDEPENDENCE. From generation to 
generation it has dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and in its 
name and under its banner innumerable countrymen and 
counti^'womcn of ours have laid down their lives and under- 
gone sufferings in order to redeem the pledge they had taken. 
By service and sacrifice it has enshrined itself in the hearts of our 
people; by its refusal to submit to any dishonour to our nation it 
has built up a powerful movement of resistance to foreign rule. 
The career of the Congress has been one of both constructive 
effort for the good of the people and of unceasing struggle to 
gain freedom. In tliis struggle it has faced numerous crises and 
come repeatedly into direct conflict ^vith tlie armed might of a 
great Empire. Following peaceful methods, it has not only 
survived these conflicts but has gained new strength from them. 
After the recent 3 years of an unprecedented mass upheaval -and 
its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress has risen stronger 
than ever and become more loved by the people by whom it has 
stood through storm and stress. 

The Congress has stood for equal rights and opportunities for 
every citizen of India, man or woman. It has stood for the 
unity of aU communities and religious groups and for tolerance 
and goodwill bebveen them. It has stood for full opportunities 
for the people as a whole to grow and develop according to their 
own wishes and genius; it has also stood for the freedom of each 
group and territorial area within the nation to develop its own 
hfe and culture within the larger framework, and it has stated 
that for this purpose such territorial areas of Pro\dnces should 
be constituted, as far as possible, on a li;'^”^ tic and ■ > 
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basis. It has stdod for the rights of all those who suffer fro 
social tyranny and injustice and for the removal for tlicm of i 
barriers to equality. 

The Congress has envisaged a free, democratic State with tl 
fundamental rights and liberties of all its citizens guarantee 
in the Constitution. This Constitution, in its view, should 1 
a federal one with autonomy for its constituent units, and i 
legislative organs elected under universal adult franchise. Ti 
federation of India must be a willing Union of its various part 
In order to give the ma.ximum of freedom to the constituent uni 
there may be a minimum list of common and essential feder. 
subjects which .will apply to all units, and a further option: 
list of common subjects which may be accepted by such uni 
as desire to do so. 


Fundamental Rights 

The Constitution shall provide for fundamental rights, amon 
them the following : — 

1. Every citizen of India has the right of free expression c 
opinion, tlic right of free association and combination, and th 
right to assemble peacefully and witliout arms, for a purposi 
not opposed to law or morality. 

2. Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and th( 
right freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to publi< 
order and morality. 

3. The culture, language and script of the minorities and ol 
the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

4. All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex. 

5. No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour, and in the exercise of any trade or 
calling. 

6. All citizens have equal rights in regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State or 
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local funcis. or dedicated by private persons for the use of the 
general public. 

7. Every citizen has the right to keep and bear amis, in accord- 
ance v.'ith regulations and reservations made in that behalf. 

8. No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered, or confiscated, save 
in accordance ivitli law. 

9. The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

10. The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. 

11. Tire State shall provide for free and compulsory basic 
education. 

12. Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay 
and settle in any part thereof, to follow any ti-ade or calling and 
to be treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or pro- 
tection in all parts of India, 

The State shall fmther provide all necessary safeguards for the 
protection and the development of the backward or suppressed 
elements in the population, so that they might make rapid pro- 
gress and take a full and equal part in national life. In parti- 
cular, the State will help in the development of the people of 
the tribal areas in a manner most suited to their genius, and in 
the education and social and economic progress of the scheduled 
classes. 


Content of Freedom 

A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule have arrested 
the growth of the country and produced numerous vital prob- 
lems that demand immediate solution. Intensive exploitation 
of die country and the people during this period has reduced 
the masses to the depths of misery and stai-yation. The country 
has not only been politically kept under subjection and humi- 
liated, but has also suffered economic, social, cultural and. spiri- 
tual degradation. During the years of war this process of ex- 
ploitation by irresponsible authority in utter disregard of Indian 
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shiov, n f*ii the \vhich hjir. tirulrrsiotir, continuous fraj^ncnt* 

olinn. till a vrjy laryc minii’cr of hi»1f!in!;s have Ikcoidc un- 
ccononiir. It is cssriiti;'.!. tluTeforc, that the prohlcm of the 
huul shnuld he dealt v.-iih iti a!! its aspects. Agriculture ha.s to 
he Improved nu rrirtuific lines ;'.nd industry has to he developed 
rapitllv isr its v.arious fonns " h’.rgc-scale, medium :ind small so 
.s', not otily tn produce wr.dth, htu also to ai)sorb people from 
the laru!. In p.articitlar, rf'itaye indtistrirs have to be encouraged 
hreh as vrholc-tittie. and part-time CK'cupaiious. It is essential 
tliat in platmitv-: and the {leve.lopmenl of industry, while maxi- 
rmtm v.ealtli pioduetion for the community should he aimed at, 
it should he borne in mind that this is nut done at the cost of 
creating fresh mtrmployment. Phuming mtist lead to masdmum 
employment, iitdeed to tlie employment of every able-bodied 
person. Landless lairniirers .should h.'vvc opportunities of work 
olfenai to them and he ahsoihrd in agrietdture or industry. 

The reform of the land system which is so urgCJilly needed in 
India involves the rcmov.d ofinicnnediaries between the peasant 
and the .Si.ite. The rights of such intermediaries should, thcre- 
fona be acquired on payment ofccn>itablc compensation. \Vlulc 
individualist fanning or peasant proprietorship should continue, 
progressi\-e agriculture as v.'cll as the creation of new social 
values and incentives require some system of co-operative farm- 
ing suited to Indian conditions. Any such change can, howc- 
cver, by made only with the goodwill and agreement of the 
pc.as;m(ry concerned. It is desirable, therefore, that experi- 
mental co-ojx;mtivc farms should be organised with Slate Iiclp 
in various parts of Lidia. There .should also be large Stale 
farms for demonstrative and experimental purposes. 

Balanced Economy 

In the development of land and industry there has to be a proper 
integi'.ation and balance, between rural and urban economy. 
In the past, rural economy has sufTcred, and the town and city 
have prospered at the cost of village. This has to be righted 
and an attempt made to equalise, so far as possible, the standards 
of life of to^vn dwellers and villagers. Industry should not be 
concentrated in particular provinces, so as to give a balanced 
economy to each province and it should be decentralised, as far 
as this is possible without sacrifice of cflicicncy. Both the deve- 
lopment of land and of industry, as well as the health and well- 
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being of- the people, require the harnessing and proper utilisa- 
tion of the vast energy that is represented by the great rivers of 
India, which is not only largely running to waste but is often 
the cause of great injury to the land and the people ^vho live 
on it. River commissions should be constituted to undertake 
this task in order to promote irrigation and ensure an even and 
continuous supply of water, to prevent disastrous floods and soil 
erosion, to eradicate malaria, to develop hydro-electric power, 
and in other ways to help in raising the general standard of life, 
especially in the rural areas. The power resources of the 
country have to be developed rapidly in this and other ways 
in order to provide the necessary foundation for the growth of 
industry and agriculture. 

Social Security and Services 

Adequate arrangement should be made for the education of the 
masses with a view to raising them intellectually, economically, 
culturally and morally, and to fit them for the new forms of work 
and services which will open out before them. Public health 
services which are essential 'for the growth of the nation should 
be provided for on the widest scale and in this, as in other mat- 
ters, the needs of the rural areas should receive special attention. 
These should include special provisions for maternity and child 
welfare. Conditions should thus be created in which every 
individual has an equal opportunity for advance in every field 
of national activity and there is social security for all. 

Science in its innumerable fields of activity has played ah ever- 
increasing part in influencing and moulding human life and wiU 
do so in even greater measure in the future. Industrial, agri- 
cultural and cultural advance, as well as national defence, depend 
upon it. Scientific research is> therefore, a basic and essential 
activity of the State and should be organised and encouraged 
on the widest scale. 

In regard to labour, the State shall safeguard the interests of 
industrial workers and shall secure for them a minimum wage 
and a decent standard of living, proper housing, hours of ivork 
and conditions of labour in conformity, as far as economic con- 
ditions in the country permit, with international standards, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between ern- 
ployers and workmen, and protection against the economic 
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consequences of old age, sickness, and unemplojrment. Workers 
shall have the right to form Unions to protect their interests. 

Rural indebtedness has in the past crushed the agricultural 
population, and though, owing to various causes in recent years 
this has grown less, the burden still continues and must be re- 
mov^cd, cheap credit must be made available tlirough co-opera- 
tiv'es. Go-operatives should also be organised for other pur- 
poses both in I'ural and urban areas. ,In particular, industrial 
co-operatives should be encouraged as being especially suited 
for the development of small-scale industry on a democratic 
basis. 


Urgent Problems 

\Vhile the immediate and urgent problems of India can only be 
effecdvely tackled by joint and planned attack on all fronts — 
political, economic, agricultural, industrial and social — certain 
needs are of paramount importance today. Owing to the gross 
incomjJetence and mismanagement of the Government an in- 
credible amount of suffering has been caused to the people of 
India. Millions have died of starvation, and scarcity of food 
and clothing is still widespread. Gorruption in the services 
and in all matters pertaining to the supply and control of the 
vital necessaries of life is rampant and has become intolerable. 
These urgent problems require immediate attention. 

In international affairs the Gongress stands for the establishment 
of a World Federation of Free Nations. Till such time as such 
a federation takes shape, India must develop friendly relations 
with all nations and particularly with her neighbours. In the 
Far East, in South-East Asia and in Western Asia, India has 
had trade and cultural relations for thousands of years and it is 
inevitable that with freedom she should renew and develop 
these relations. Reasons of security and future trends of trade 
also demand closer contacts with these regions. India, which 
has conducted her own struggle for freedom on a non-violent 
basis, %vill always throw her weight on the side of world peace 
and co-operation. She will also champion the freedom of all 
other Subject nations and peoples for, only on the basis of this 
freedom and the elimination of imperialism everywhere can 
world peace be established. 
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ELECTION MANIFESTO— 1951 

T he achievement of independence and the establish- 
ment of the Indian Republic concluded one phase of the 
. Indian people’s struggle for emancipation. The 
success of this phase of our straggle for freedom was 
unique in many respects. Under the leadership of Gandhiji 
the National Congress carried on this struggle and endeavoured 
to follow, to the best of its ability, the policy and methods which 
Gandhiji had laid down. In co-operation with vast numbers 
of the men and ^vomen of our country, it was the high privi- 
lege of the Congress to serve the cause of the country and of 
the masses of our people and lead them to success. The Father 
of the Nation told us to value the moral and ethical basis of 
national life and made this the condition of political action. 
He emphasised that means were as important as ends and the 
means we adopt ultimately shape the ends which follow. In 
accordance with India’s immemorial teaching and heritage, 
the performance of duty was given first place, and rights and 
privileges naturally flowed from them. The Congress and the 
people could only imperfectly follow this teaching, but the 
inspiration they dre^v from it, benefited them and led them 
towards their goal. It is necessary for all of us to keep this in 
mind when conflict darkens the world and, dissensions and a 
lowering of^ standards threaten our public life. It is only by 
adhering to these first principles that real success can be achieved 
and India can prosper and rise to her destined heights. 

2. Even during our struggle for independence, its content was 
not merely political freedom, but also the freedom of the 
masses from exploitation and want. The provision of basic 
material needs of food, clothing and shelter was the first essential, 
to be followed by the provision for cultural gi*owth. On the 
attainment of independence, exceedingly difficult problems 
confronted tlie nation and even threatened the newly won 
freedom. During the last four years, these great problems of 
ensuring tlie freedom and integrity of the country, of integrating 
the various parts into the Union of India, of attempting to 
rehabilitate millions of displaced persons, and of laying tlie 
foundations for future growth have absorbed the mind and energy" 
of the country. The last Great War put an end in many ways 
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needs of the projilc .'uitl the available means and resources. 
'The first considenition must .always be to avoid a breakdown 
on any point in icspeet of whatever is essential for the life of the 
cmninuniiy. I'his necessitates a system of controlled distribu- 
tion in rcg.ird to rorninodities which .arc in short supply. It is 
;ibo of the, hiithest importance to keep 5 )riccs from rising and to 
endeavour to reduce them. Many of ottr didicultK^s to-day are 
due to a high and rising jnice level and economic: dcvclopincnt 
has been seriously hampered bceanse of this. If priccts rise, 
this will not only c ome in the way of all progress, but will cveu 
prove detrimental to the real interests of those very .sections of 
<var peoj^le for whose supposed benefit an incrc.ase in prices is 
.sometimes advocated. 'I'herefore, it is of essential importance 
tf^ follow firmly a jiriei' policy aiming at first, a prevention of a 
further rise and secondly, to reduce present prices. Steps must 
be taken to maint.vin a fair and jiropcr structure of relative prices 
as between agricultural eominoilitics inUr sc, and between 
them and manufactured nrdclc.s. 

12. If prices have to he held and reduced, some measure of 
controlled distribution becomes c.sscntial. In the matter of 
food, the fi’.tc of millions of people i.s bound up with the presence 
of a nation-wide system of controls. But for thc.se controls, the 
threat of famine might have materialised in different parts of 
the country. We must endeavour to create, condition.s of rela- 
tive abundance of articles which are nccessaiy for the masses. 
.*\s thi.s happens, tluac controls c.an be progressively dispensed 
with. But till we. ha\‘0 an aderjuatc supply, we must co-operate 
to make (he controls function more cfi'cctivcly. Hesitancy 
and opposition to controls themselves produce wcakcncss in 
their working. It is true that controls liavc led to corruption. 
The way to deal with this is to make the controls effective and to 
improve their administration. 

13. Considerable progress has been made in the dev’clopment 
of scientific rcscarcli and the application of science to industry. 
This must be continued and adequate provision made for 
technical education. Top priority has been given and must 
continue to be given to river valley schemes which are basic 
for the development of agi'iculturc apd power supply.' In regard 
to heavy industry, priority'’ should be given to 'those industries 
which arc considered of basic importance, such as steel, heavy 
chemicals, fertilisers and machine tools. 
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U). 'I'l'.c c<MKcrn of the Stale for yafet^xinrding the rights and 
intrrrsts of labour ha--. cNprrsscd itself in several advanced measu- 
res of Icgi’lntion. 'Khcre is however much room for improving 
the impictncijtation of t}ir>;c laws. Housing for workers is of 
great itnponatwe. a.iul slunikl l>e enrouraged by tlic State to the 
best of its al'iliiy and resotirces, in cooperation with the 
employers and the workers. A rise in the .standard of living 
of the workers is Jtot only dcsirnhlc in it.<clf, but leads to greater 
productivity. 'J'hc /cr (ajUr. jtroductivity in India, wlicn r.om- 
pared to sontc tjther countries, is low. ’I'hir. may be due to a 
variety of r.TUses which must I’C investigated. It must be 
borne in mind h.nwcvcr, that without higlicr productivity the 
interests of the nation a.s well .as <if the workers must suffer. 'Fhe 
machittcry and procedure Tclating to arbitration and adjudica- 
tion of tlispuie.s should be so improved as to .secure fair settle- 
ments, based on the prittriple of social justice .and with the least 
expenditure of time and tnnncy. Ixgal technicalities, formali- 
ties and appeals .should be reduced to the minimum. 

17. Considerable improvement has been made in our railway 
scrvicc»s. The Chin.aranjan l^jcomoiive^s \Vorks have been 
c.st.ablLshed as .a .State cmerpri.re* for die production 
of locomotives ; the Hindustan .Aircraft Ltd. arc also producing 
railway caniages. The objective is to move towarels sclf- 
sufiicicncy ; projpess is being made in this direction, though it 
will necessarily t.akc time. .A continuous attempt has to be made 
to bring .about further improvements in administration and for 
the convenience of pa.s.scngtas, more c.spccially those travelling 
in the lower classes. 

18. In some States, transport services have been nationalised 
resulting in greater cflicicncy and convenience to the public. 
This policy should be continued. 

19. The public services and methods of recruitment have to be 
conditioned and adapted for the purposes of the National Plan. 
Special training should be given, where necessary, for the 
purposes of the nationalised or public sector of our economy. 
It is essential that high moral standai'ds should be maintained 
in our public work and while good ^vork should receive com- 
mendation, ,bad work should be condemned. An cfTcctivc 
machinery for this should be devised. 
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Scheduled Castes and tribes and other backward classes. Both 
tlie Ccnti'al and State Governments have given particular 
attention to this important matter. The Congress, under 
Gandhiji’s lead, has ahvays made the social uplift of these 
backward classes as one of its principal planks and has laboured 
to this end ^vith considerable success. This work must continue 
until these classes enjoy the same economic and educational 
opportunities and advantages as others. In particular, the 
tribal people have to be helped to develop according to their 
own genius. 

24. Owing to certain historical and administrative necessities 
of the moment, certain States in India were classified as Part B 
and Part C States. This classification was transitional and 
cannot be considered to be permanent. It has to be remem- 
bered that certain parts of India have developed differently 
during past years. Certain border areas, as well as certain 
areas inhabited by tribal people, require special treatment. The 
general policy in regard to Parts B and C States should be to 
speed up the removal of differential treatment as rapidly as possi- 
ble. The chief difficulty in regard to these States has been the lack 
of a legislature in most of them. As soon as properly constituted 
legislatures come into existence, the differences between them 
and Part A States will largely disappear. Where such legisla- 
tures and Ministers exist, there is no longer any reason for any 
differentiation to continue, except to the extent that there are 
certain convenants which have to be honoured. In regard to 
some of the small Part G States, “the question of merger into a 
large unit should be considered. 

25. One of the major problems before us during the last .four 
years, which has demanded and must continue to demand prio- 
rity and full attention is that of the rehabilitation of the dis- 
placed persons from Pakistan. According to the figures of the 
last census, forty-nine lakhs came from Western Pakistan and 
about 26 lakhs from Eastern Pakistan. Of those coming from 
Western Pakistan, about 29 lakhs came from rural areas. 
Land-owners and cultivators from the West Punjab and dis- 
placed agriculturists from the rest of West Pakistan who were 
desirous to do cultivation here, have been settled on land except 
those who preferred urban occupation. The latter are estimated 
to number about 7 lakhs. Of the 27 lakhs urban people from 
West Pakistan, it is estimated that nearly 13 lakhs have been 
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results we hnve obtained in our work compare very favourably 
with the results elsewhere. The fact remains, however, Uiat a 
large n\iml>er of displaced persons have to be provided for and 
mmc cs]>eci,aUy in West Bengal, where the problem at present 
is a growing one. High priority must necessarily continue to 
be given to this rehabilitation work for displaced persons both 
from Western and Eastern Pakistan. 

26. As India is a Secular State, every citiitcn has the same 
duties, rights, privileges and obligations as any other. He has 
full freedom to profess and practise his religion. It is the parti- 
cular duty of the Slate to protect these rights of all minority 
communities in the country and to give them full opportunities 
for development, so that they might play their part in die 
economy and public life of die country. The Congress will 
make every effort to ensure proper representation for them in the 
Icgislaiui-cs and other public bodies. 

27. The women of India in the past, and especially in the 
stnigglc for the country’s freedom, have played a notable part 
nnd distinguished themselves in many ways. They suffer, 
however, from a number of social ancl other disabilities. It 
is important that these disabilities should be removed so that 
they may take their full pan in the economy and social progress 
of tile country and make their special contribution to the life of 
the family and the community. In particular, they have to be 
intimately connected with all activities of social welfare and 
.social education. Women arc more responsible even than 
men for the next generation, and unless they are enabled to 
participate fully in all national activities, the progress of the 
nation suffers. The Congress is therefore of opinion that every 
effort should be made to open out opportunities of service for 
them in the legislatures and in social activities. 

28. A demand for a re-distribution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis has been persistently made in the south and tvest of India. 
The Congress expressed itself in favour of linguistic provinces 
many years ago. A decision on this question ultimately depends 
upon the wishes of, the people concerned. Wliile linguistic 
reasons have undoubtedly a certain cultural and other impor- 
tance, there are other factors also such as economic, administi-a- 
tive and financial, which have to be taken into cons 
Where such a demand represents the agreed views of t 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONGRESS CONSTTrUTION 


Object 

The object of Uic Indian National Congress is the well-being 
and advancement of the })coplc of India and the establish- 
ment in India, by peaceful and legitimate means, of a Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth based on equality of opportunity and of 
political, economic and social rights and aiming at world peace 
and fellovs'ship. (Article 1) 

Constituents. 

The Indian National Congress includes the Annual Session 
of the Congress and 

(i) Gram and Mohalla Congress Committees : One such 
Committee shall be constituted for every village or mohalla or 
for a group of villages or mohallas, wth a population of not 
less tlian 500 ; (ii) District Congress Committees ; (iii) 
Intermediate Congress Committees, between the District Con- 
gress Committee and the Gram or Mohalla Congress Commit- 
tees to be determined by the Pradesh Congress Committee 
concerned ; (iv) Pradesh Congress Committee ; (v) Tlie 

All-India Congress Committee ; (vi) The Working Commit- 
tee, and (vdi) Organizatons or associations created, affiliated 
or approved by the A.I.C.C. or tlie Working Committee. 
(Article 2) 

The tenp of ever)’ Congress Committee will ordinarily be two 
years (Article 5). 

Membership 

Any person can become a Primary Member of the Congress if 
he is not less than 1 8 years old and if he pays an annual fee of 
Rs. 1. A Primary Member can become an Active Member if 
he fulfils the following conditions : 

(i) He is of the age of 2 1 or over, (ii) He is a habitual ^vearer 
of hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi. (iii) He is a teetotaller, 
(iv) He does not observe or recognise untouchability in any 
shape or form, (v) He believes in equality of opportunity 
and status for all, irrespective of n 
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A special Congi'ess Session can also be held if the A.LC.C. so 
decides or if a majority of the P.C.Cs. request the President of 
the Congress to convene on such a Session. (Article 15) 


Election of the President. 

The President of the Congress is elected by the delegates in each 
Pradesh under a system of preferential voting. The candi- 
date who secures more than 50 per cent of the votes is declared 
elected. (Article 16) 

Working Committee 

The Working Committee of the Congress consists of the President 
and 20 members including a Treasurer and one or more General 
Secretaries, who are all appointed by the President. Members 
of the Working Committee have to be members of the A.LC.C. 
as well. The number of Ministers of the State and Central 
Goyernments on the Working Committee should not exceed 
i/3 of its total membership. The Working Committee is the 
highest executive authority of the Congress and has the power 
to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
Congress or the A.LC.C. It can supervise, direct and control 
all Congress Committees except the A.I.C.C. The Working 
Committee also possesses emergency powers. (Article 17) 

General Secretaries. 

The General Secretaries are in charge of the office of the 
A.LC.C. subject to the general control of the President. 
(Article 1 9) 

Credentials Committees. 

There is a Central Credentials Committee consisting of not less 
than 3 and not more than 5 persons appointed by the Working 
Committee. Similarly Credentials Committees are appointed 
by the P.C.Cs. by a majority of at least 3/4 of its members present 
and voting. Each District has a Credentials Committee con- 
sisting of 1 or more pei'sons appointed by the Pradesh Credentials 
Committees out of a panel of three persons submitted by the 
District Congress Committees. The D.C.C. elects this panel 
by a majority of at least 3/4 of its members present and voting. 
The Central, Pradesh and District Credentials Committees hold 
office ordinarily for two years. Only Active Members of the 
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Amendment 

This Constitution can be amended only by the Plenary Session of 
the Confess. But when Congress is not in session, the A.I.C.C. 
can do so by a majority of 2/3 of its members present and voting 
at a meeting convened specially for this purpose. Such amend- 
ments are subject to ratification by the subsequent Session of 
the Congress. The A.I.C.C. however cannot amend Article 1. 
viz, the Object. (Article 28) 

Note 

1. There are at present 30 million. Primary Members. 

2. The number of delegates at present is 3103. 

3. The strength of the A.I.C.C. is 394. 

4. There are 390 District Congress Committees. 


A true Congressman, is a true servant. He ever gives, ever wants 
servm. He is easily satisfied so long as his own confiort is concerned. 
He is always content to take a back seat. He is never communal or 
provincial. His country is his paramount consideration. He is brave 
to a fault because he has shed all earthly ambition, fear of Death itself. 
And he is generous because he is brave, forgiving because he is 
humble and conscious of his own failings and limitations. 


MaHATJIA GA^'DHI 
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arrangement which docs not include all these countries is likely 
to increase the tension and lessen the chance of a peaceful 
settlement. 

This Congicss hopes that the negotiations for a cease-fire in 
Korea will meet with success and that this will be followed by a 
larger settlement in the Far East. 

The colossal programme of rearmament, which present-day con- 
ditions have led many countries to adopt, add to international 
tension and cast a heavy burden on the people of those countries, 
which results in a lowering of their standards of living. The 
progress of the under-developed countries of the world is also 
impeded by these programmes of rearmament. If this vast 
expenditure on rearmament was diverted towards constructive 
purposes and to the advance of under-developed countries, 
that would be a surer guarantee of peace than preparations for 
war. 

The Congress trusts that the United Nauons Organisation 
will devote itself to the furtherance of the aims so nobly set forth 
in its Charter and reorganise itself for this purpose, v;hcrc this is 
considered necessary. 

The Congress deeply regrets the continuing tension bciv/een 
India and Pakistan, v.hich injures both countries and poisons 
their relationship. India has and can have no aggre?,'ivc designs 
on any countr>' including Paldstan. But India has always to be 
prepared to meet any aggression that might Ix; made on £03/ 
part of her territories. The Congress v:ovld v/eleorne a peaceful 
settlement of all Indo-Pakistan problems. 

In regard to Kashmir, it has btc~ ■ 
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to make sure of an adequate supply of raw materials to keep 
the people employed and industries running to full capacity. 

The underlying defects in the economic and social organisa- 
. tion of the country, which have led to economic stagnation, have 
. to be removed so as to lead to higher standards of productivity 
and welfare. 

Future progress depends on capital formation and the amount 
saved by the community every year for this purpose. In 
order to enlarge the savings of the community, consumption will 
have to be restricted. Traditional sources of investment should 
give place to corporate and collective savings as well as the 
small savings of a very large number of persons. Tax evasion 
and blackmarketing, which have grown during the war and 
post-war- period, have become social evils which are a serious 
impediment to economic progress and which may interfere with 
any effective planning. It is essential that the Government 
should take effective steps and the whole community should 
cooperate in order to destroy this menace to our social stability 
and welfare. 

The administrative machinery of the State, both general 
and economic, has to be attuned to present-day needs in India 
and to the effective working of the National Plan. This 
necessitates the building up of an industrial and commercial 
cadre to plan the country’s economic life and reorganise the 
existing economic structure in terms of the Plan and in accor- 
dance witli the needs of social justice. 

The building up of basic industries has to be given high priority. 
The Congress stands for the progressive extension of the public 
sector according to the resources and personnel available. For 
the present, however, the bulk of the resources available to the 
State have to be invested as a matter of priority in agriculture, 
irrigation and power, transport and cottage and small scale 
industries. The private sector should function in close accord 
with the public sector in the fulfilment of common national 
objectives. Labour should be able to participate in the day 
to day working of industrial undertakings and in the handling 
of the general problems of each industry. 

Land is the base of India’s economy. The a' 
should be so organised that the fruits of labour 
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those who toil and land is worked as a source of wealth for the 
K^ommunity. Some measures of land reform, notably the 
•abolition of the zamindari and jagirdari system, protection of 
tenant cultivators, regulation of rents, the imposition of a ceiling 
on future acquisition of land and the fixation of minimum wages 
for agricultural ■ workers have already been given effect to in 
many States. These should be extended and completed, as 
speedily as possible, so that their full benefit reaches the masses. 
The first step in the reorganisation of rural economy is to 
strengthen the village as a social and economic entity as against 
the separate interests of individuals, and for the purpose of 
effective administration for development. Village production 
councils should be charged with the responsibility of developing 
and increasing production and should serv’c as the link between 
the people and the agencies of the State. They should mobilise 
voluntary labour for community work. Management of all 
land not cultivated by occupants should vest in village produc- 
tion councils. Uneconomic and inefficient units of cultivation 
stand in the ^vay of economic as well as social progress. Large 
co-operative farms are therefore necessary and agi'icultural and 
agrarian economy should be reorganised on the lines of co- 
operative village management. 

Until co-operative \^illage management is fully developed and 
organised, substantial individual farms should, as an interim 
measure, be brought under State direction and control. They 
should be required to conform to standards of cultivation and 
management laid down by Government. Inequah’ty should be 
reduced through measures such as enforcement of minimum 
wages, levy of betterment fees in kind, agricultural incometax, 
and control of land values. In the event of failure, their 
management should be taken over by Government. 

Incentives should be provided for the organisation of small 
uneconomic holdings into cooperative fai'ms, and a large scale 
programme should be undertaken for the organisation of multi- 
purpose co-operatives. 

The greatest asset of the country is its manpower. But 
if this is not used to proper advantage, it becomes a drag and 
a burden on the country. Apart from those who are whoUy 
unemployed, there are. a vast number of able-bodied persons 
who are only, partially employed. Many of tliose who are 
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•employed or partially employed exhibit a low level of skill, 
tlius leading to economic loss. Full employment and raising 
the letrel of efficiency are thus the most important objectives 
of national endeavour. . 

The growth of basic industries, envisaged in the Plan, as well 
as the improvement in agriculture will provide additional 
employment. But the only way to provide useful employment 
on a large scale is by the development of cottage industries. 
Definite programmes of .production through cottage and small 
scale industries should therefdre be framed and such industries 
should be given facilities for organisation, reseai’ch, training, 
finance, materials, marketing, and an adequate measure of pro- 
tection. It is necessary that such cottage industries should be 
worked on the highest technical level of efficiency. By this 
method unused human working capacity will be mobilised and 
harnessed for constructive activity. 

The whole system of production and distribution has to 
be reorganised with the deliberate object of achieving the ends 
of social justice. The existing disparities in respect of material 
well-being between the rural and urban areas, the backward 
and more advanced regions and communities and the different 
economic layers of the population must be progressively narrow- 
ed down, and a ceiling should be fixed for the higher incomes. 
Taxation and fiscal policies should be examined from this point 
of view. 

The aim of planning must be the progressive removal of 
economic and pultural inequalities, in order to realise and 
establish a co-operative commonwealth based on equality of 
opportunity and of political and social rights, aiming at world 
peace and fellowship, which is the object of the Indian National 
Congress. 




. SOME FACTS AUD FIGUR^JS I2§ 

(tv) Indian Delega- . (y) Goa - - (vi) Manila; ‘ ‘ 
tion to the U.N. 

(vii) San Francisco (viU) Indo-China (/at) Jedda •' t 

(Saudi Arabia} 

F. Consulates 

(i) Medan (Indonesia) 

(h) Hanoi (Indo-China) 

{Hi) Vice-Consulate, Jalalabad (Afghanistan) 

{iv) Vice-Consulate, Kandahar (Afghanistan) 

{v) Vice-Consulate, Zahidan (Iran) 

V 

G. Commissions 

(i) British East Africa (iv) Mauritius 

(ii) British West Indies (v) Aden 

(in) Fiji Islands 

H. Agencies 

(i) Kandy (Ceylon) 

(ii) Kuala Lumpur (Malaya) 

(Hi) Wellington (New Zealand) 


2. FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN INDIA \ 

i ) 

Immediately after India became indepeiident, many impor- 
tant countries took tlie initiative in establishing contact •; with 
us. Now almost all important powers have diplomatic, relations. 
With our country. * ' / 
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Old Agreements wliich arc not yet extended 


(xvi) Indonesia Trade Agreement 
(xrn) Czcchoslox-akia ,, 

{xciti) Ceylon ,, ,, 

(x/.v) Yugoslavia ,, ,, 


1. 1 1.50 to 30. 6.50 
31. 3.50 to 31. 3.51 
1. 1.50 to 31.12.50 
1 . 1.49 to 31.12.49 


•1. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

1. The number of persons who have migrated to India from 
Pakistan as revealed by tlic 1951 all-India Census 
(1.3.1951) is 74 .-80 lakhs. The number for ^Yest Pakistan 
and East P.akistan is estimated at 49.05 lakhs and 25.75 lakhs 
respectively. 

2. Excepting 1.46 laklis persons who arc still in camps (sec 
below for details) the remaining displaced persons have been 
rehabilitated. 


3. There arc about 1‘46 lakhs persons still in various relief 
camps. The details arc as given below : 

(a) Number of East Pakistan displaced per- 
sons on doles at the end of July 1951 0’98 lakh 

Those getting relief as a temporary measure 0‘64 lakh 

Those accepted as ‘permanent liability’ . . 0'34 lakh 


(b) Number of displaced persons from West 

Pakistan getting doles . . . . 0'48 lakh 

Unattached women and children etc. . . 0'35 lakh 

Kashmiri displaced persons .. .. O’] 3 lakh. 


4. On June 30, 1951, the total number of unattached women 
and children and aged and infirm persons (including dep>end- 
ents) from West Pakistan in regular Homes and Infirmaries 
was 23,369. They were housed in 41 different Homes or 
Ashrams in eleven different States. 
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6. Government’s expenditure on displaced persons during the 
years 19^7-48 to 1951-52 is as follows: 

Total for the years .1947-50 Rs. 73*86 Crdres . 

Final grant for 1950-51 Rs. 34*19 Crores 

Estimated expenditure, 1951-52 Rs. 34*83 Crores 

Total Rs. 142*88 Crores 

Note: Upto March, 1950, Rs. 94,00,78,000 were spent by 
Government, of which Rs. 2,35,18,000 were spent on 
evacuation, Rs. 32,27,73,000 on relief and Rs. 
59,37,87,000 on rehabilitation. 

7. The statement given below shows the amount of loans given • 
up to 30.6.1951. 

(i) Loans by State Governments to D.Ps. Rs. 

from West Pakistan settled in rural 

areas . . . . . . . . 7,02,88,800 

(ii) Loans by State Governments to D.Ps. 
from West Pakistan for resettlement 

in urban areas . . . . . . *9,28,05,000 

(iii) ^ Educational loans to displaced 

students from West Pakistan 40,95,900 

(iv) Educational loans to displaced stu- 
dents studying abroad .. ... 7,17,200 

(v) Loans given by Rehabilitation Finance 

Administration . . . . . . 2,71,03,842 


Total Rs. 19,50,10^742 


•■''Excluding PEPSU^^Development Board figures. 
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(g) Lower Bhawani Dam 

(h) Krishna River Project (Madras) 

(i) Koyna Biver Project 

Total acreage expected to be irrigated: — 16'5 million acres. 

Total expected power generaliori — 1’93 million kwts; 

Total programmed expenditure during the five years ending 
1955-56 — ^Rs. 450 crores. . 

Expenditure incurred upto 31 March 1951 — Rs. 141 crores. 

> < 

6. GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

Total expenditure sanctioned by the Government of India to 
State Governments for the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 (in Laths) 


■ 


Year 

Loans 

Grants 

Net sub- 
sidy cost* 

Total •: 

1947-48 

92.74 

146.31 

— 

239.05 

1948-49 

231.58 

553.30 

— 

784-. 88 - 

1949-50 

387.71 

650.00 

294.78 

1332.49 

1950-51 

1507.30 

118.87 

1887.92 

3514.09 


*This is the amount approved as Grants to State Govern- 
ments out of the Food Bonus earned by them and rcr' 
presents the share of both the Central and State Govern- 
ments. 
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the Punjab, the tenancy acts permit the landlords to eject their 
tenants and lake over land upto a certain limit for personal 
cultivation. Moreover, efforts have been made in several states 
to simplify the bewildering variety of legislation on tenures .and 
extending the benefits of fixity of tenure and fair rents to tenants. 

Before independence attempts had been made to consolidate 
fragmented holdings by voluntary effort. This was indeed a 
slow process and the recent measures passed in Bombay, 
Punjab and PEPSU permit compulsory consolidation of scattered 
holdings. 

An cfl'ort has also been made towards nationalisation of the 
mctliods of production since August 1947. Land is no longer 
looked upon as private property to be exploited according to 
individual whims but as a social asset to be used in the best 
interests of the nation. Some of the acts in this category 
cover reclamation of new land and intensive cultivation of 
lands already under the plough. Steps hav'c also been taken 
to prevent losses through pests and disease. State gov’^ernments 
can undertake the destruction of pests that affect plants or 
require the peasants to do so within a specified time limit. 

Change from a policy of laisscz faire to deliberate planning and 
direction is manifest in the legislations for crop planning and 
crop regulation passed in many of the states. 


8. INDUSTRIES UNDER GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE 

The industrial policy was first announced in April 1948. 
Since then, the Planning Commission has surveyed the ^vhole 
field. Here only a few factories have been mentioned. 

(1) The Fertiliser Factory, Sindri ' 

The biggest factory of its kind in Asia, it has cost Rs. 23 crores. 
It has gone into production on October 31, 1951. Estimated 
production : 1 ,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a day. 

(2) The Machine Tool Factory, Jalahalli (Bangalore) 

Preliminary erection ^vork started. Ei'ected with the help of a 
Swis firm in April 1949. Agreement envisages manufacture of 
900 high speed lathes, 460 milling machines and 240 heavy duty 
drilling machines per year. Estimated capital cost, Rs. 93*7 
million. Annual value of output ^yhile in full production by 
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Central Building Research Institute Roorkee Foundation stone laid on 

10-2-1951 

Central Dru^ Research Institute Lucknow Opened on 17-2-1951 
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11. RAILWAYS 

Improvement in Raihvays is more in the nature of replace- 
ment and restoration of efficiency than merely adding to. 

Total route mileage of Indian raihvays is 34,078.94 

Additional route mileage (since August 15, 1947) on 
account of new consti'uction is 311 and on account of res- 
toration 44, making a total of 355 route miles. The lines are : 

Mavli Junction — Bada Sadri in Rajasthan 
Rupai' — Nangal on E.P. Railway 
hludkhcd — Adilabad in H)'derabad 
Pipli-Gop and Dhanisara — jMalia in Saurasblra 
Sanganer Town — Sawai Mangarh in Rajasthan 

* Kandla — Decsa in Saurashtra 
*Kukerian — Pathankot in Punjab 

* Ghunar — Robertsganj on E.I. Railway 
Arantangi — Karaikudi, Madras 
Assam Rail Link 

New strategic Railway lines since August 1 947 are : 

Assam Rail Link 

Kukcrian — Pathankot Railway 

Additional passenger service to the tune of 14 million train 
miles has been made available. 

(v) Provision of electric fans and additional berths for sleep- 
ing accommodation in third class compartments, run- 
ning of long distance through trains called “Janata 
Expresses ” composed entirely of third class compart- 
ments, are among the special facilities provided since 
August 1947. 


*Undct construction- Not included in the total figure of new construction. 
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14-A. Statement showing number of single-member and 
double-member constituencies in various States 


Parliamentary 

Constituencies 


State Assembly 
Constituencies 


Name of State 

Total 

Single 

mem- 

ber 

Dou- 
ble 
mem- 
ber , 

Total 

Single 

mem- 

ber 

Dou- 

ble 

mem- 

ber 

Part ‘ A ’ States 







Assam 

10 

8 

2 

94 

80 

14 

Bihar 

44 

33 

11 

276 

222 

' 54 

Bombay 

37 

29 

8 

268 

222 

46* 

Madhya Pradesh 

23 

17 

6 

184 

136 

48 

Madras 

62 

49 

13 


243 

66 

Orissa 

16 

12 

4 

107 i 

74 

33 

Punjab 

15 

12 

3 

105 j 

84 

21 

Uttar Pradesh 

69 

52 

17 

o-i I 

264 

83 

West Bengal 

26 

19 1 

7. ^ 

187 1 

136 

51 

Total 

302 

231 

71*; 

iS77 '[ 

i 

1461 j 

416* 

Part * States 

1 

1 


f 

1 

i 

1 

1 


Hyderabad 

21 

17 ! 


142 1 

109 ' 


Madhya Bharat . . 

9 

7 1 


79 ! 

59 

-Tf'7' 

Mysore 

9 1 

t : 

2 i 

80 ! 


-L-' 

PEPSU 

4 


1 I 

50 : 



Rajasthan 

18 i 


2 i 

140 ; 

lii 


Saurashtra 

6 

' f ' 

\ 


3r 


Travancore-Gochin 

li 1 

i: 1 

I [ 

9T ’ 
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14-B. Statement sliowing total number of seats and 
voters in various States 


Name of State 

Total No. 
of seats 

Total No. of 
voters 

Total No. 
of consti- 
tuencies 

PART ‘ STATES 




Assam 

108 

40,12,067 

94 

Bihar 

330 

2,03,89,520 

276 

Bombay 

315 

1,67,23,381 

268 

Madhya Pradesh 

232 

1,12,32,070 

184 

Madras 

375 

2,70,17,652 

309 

Orissa 

140 

76,84,828 

107 

Punjab 

126 

66,91,004 

105 

Uttar Pradesh ^ • • 

430 

3,13,67,000 

347 

West Bengal 

238 

1,24,15,107 

187 

Total 

! 

2,294 

13,75,38,629 

[ 

1,877 

1 

PART^ STATES 




Hyderabad 

175 

90,42,244 

142 

Madhya Bharat 

99 

40,85,594 

79 

Mysore 

99 

39,86,005 

80 

PEPSU 

160 

17,63,531 

140 

Rajasthan 

- 60 

76,27,152 

50 

Saurashtra 

60 

17,57,078 

55 

Travancore-Gochin 

108 

42,05,740 

97 

Total 

761 

3,24,67,344 

643 
















SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 
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H-G Number of members in the Central Legislature 

House of the People = '109 - 

Council of Stales = 205 


I4-D. Upper Houses in States 

Tlic following seven stales have two Houses. The number of 
members in each of the IIouscs is shown against them. 


No. of members 


Name of State 

Upper House 

i 

Lower House 

1. Bihar 

72 

330 

1 

2. Bombay . . . . 1 

72 

315 

3. Madras . . . . 

72 

375 

4- Punjab 

40 

126 

5; Uttar Pradesh 

72 

430 

6. West Bengal 

51 

238 

7. Mysore 

40 

99 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 

16. ADDRESSES. OF PRADESH CONGRESS COMMITTEES 

1. Ajmer Pradesh' Congress Committee, 

' Naya Bazar, AJMER. 

2. Assam Pradesh Congress Committee, 

GAUHATI. 

3. Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Andhra Ratna Bhawan, VIJATAJVABA. 

4. West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, 

35-B, Wellington Street, CALCUTTA. 

5. Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee, 

P.O. Sadaquat Ashram, PATNA. 

6. Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Vithalbhai Patel Road, BO MB AT— 4. 

7. Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Ajmeri Gate, DELHI. 

8. Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Bhadra, AHMED AB AD. 

9. Hyderabad Pradesh Congress Committee, 

HYDERABAD {DN). 

10. Himachal Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Skip ton Villa, SIMLA. 

11; Karnatak Pradesh Congress Committee, 

, HUB LI. 

12. Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee, 

QJJILON. 

13. Madhya Bharat Pradesh Congress Committee, 

INDORE. 

14. Mahakoshal Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Tularam Chowk, JUBBULPORE. 

15. Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Shivaji Nagar, POONA — 5. 

16. Mysore Pradesh Congress Committee, 

50 Cottonpet, BANGALORE. 

17. Nagpur Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Mahal, NAGPUR. 

18. PEPSU Pradesh Congress Committee, 

PATIALA. 

19. Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee, 

Mehdi Manzil,. Pukka Bagh, JULLUNDUR CITY. 

20. Rajasthan Pradesli Congress Commit*-'*'* 

JAIPUR. . . . r: ■ ... 
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e Central Publicity Board of the Congress has brought out the 
o^ving election pamphlets. They can be had from the Pradesh 
ngress Committee offices and locally from our Publications 
partment. (Annas Two each). 

’ 1 . Our Industrial Policy 

2. Our Land Policy 

3. Rehabilitating Refugees 

4. Congress Ministries at IVork 

5. Food and Cloth 

6. Our Work for Labour 

7. Cottage Industries 

8. Linoruistic States 

O 

9 . Our Future Prosframme 

10. Our Foreign Policy 

11. River Valley Projects 
12 / Scientific Research 

1 3 . Communications 

14. Defence 

15. Integration of States 

16. Planning 

17. Back^vard Classes 

18. Railways 

19. New Townships 

20. Congress and the Welfare State 
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